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V.—THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


No observant person can, I think, have failed to note of 
late years a certain increasing hesitation and perplexity in re- 
gard to the true function of literature in studies. Indeed, 
there are reasons not a few for thinking that we are preparing 
for one of those revisions and restatements of the general con- 
ception of what we should try to get from literature, of which 
we have several examples in the past. I do not mean merely 
that our literary taste is changing, or that we are passing from 
one set of literary admirations to another. Such lesser varia- 
tion is incessantly going on. Classicism yields to romanticism, 
romanticism to realism, and this to something else, in an 
unbroken round of change. But these minor modifications of 
feeling and opinion about literature may easily take place 
without any material disturbance of the general estimate of 
the nature of literature or of the attitude of men’s minds 
towards it. My neighbor may think that bad in books which 
I think good, and yet we may both seek in our reading to 
satisfy essentially the same needs, intellectual or aesthetic. 
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The change, however, to which I have reference, is of a far 
proféunder kind. It affects the very substance of men’s 
thought about books, substitutes for one form of promise and 
enticement to the reading of them another and quite different 
appeal, and necessarily carries with it new aims and methods 
in the study of them, I shall, perhaps, make my meaning 
clearer on this point by some brief illustration. 

It is well known that during the Middle Ages the value of 
literature, in so far as it was serious and not intended merely 
to produce joie et soulaz, joy and solace, was conceived to con- 
sist in the fact that it served as a kind of bodying forth of a 
profounder truth than can be directly expressed in words, 
The mediaeval mind was universally and completely possessed 
by that allegorical method of interpreting the documents of 
the past, which had its earliest use on a large scale in the 
exposition of the Bible. When Hilary and Ambrose in the 
fourth century established among the Latin Christians the 
manner of exegesis that Philo Judaeus had originated and 
that the Alexandrian fathers had elaborated, they were un- 
wittingly fixing for many centuries the form of one of the 
most important activities of the human spirit, the study of 
literature. The fourfold meaning—historical, tropological, 
allegorical, and anagogical—which they believed to run 
through the sacred books and which they made it their aim 
to educe and expound, became at once for their own and for 
succeeding generations of Christians the chief source of interest 
in literature in general. For a time, of course, there were 
obstacles in the way of the extension of this method to the 
profane writers. The Christian teachers had, indeed, found 
it impossible to do without Vergil and Horace and Cicero in 
their schools, as the famous decree of the Emperor Julian, 
prohibiting such use, plainly shows. A deep suspicion of 
these works of the Gentiles, however, long lingered among 
the Christian teachers, and from time to time found even 
violent expression. When, nevertheless, the Gentile part of 
society had long since disappeared, when the Christians found 
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themselves the supreme and only masters of the European 
world, the remembrance of the old doubts and hates gradually 
died away. Then it came about that the works of the great 
pagan writers, whose fame was consecrated by long tradition, 
insensibly fell into the same kind of estimation that the docu- 
ments of the Christian faith enjoyed. These works, like the 
Bible, were felt to contain, beneath the veil of the outward 
form, a precious doctrine, and those that read them endeavored 
to find in in them the same fourfold adumbration of hidden 
truth as in the Gospel itself. Bernard of Chartres, the great- 
est teacher of France in the twelfth century, asserts that 
Vergil “inasmuch as he is a philosopher, describes human 
life under the guise of the history of Aeneas, who is the 
symbol of the soul.” Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Lucan, 
Statius are regularly included in the lists of the philosophers. 
Cicero is not merely, to use the phrase of Paschasius Radber- 
tus, the ‘king of eloquence ;’ he is put by Alars de Cambrai 
before Solomon himself for wisdom (Romans de tous les philo- 
sophes) : 
Tulles qui moult fu sages clers, 
De totes clergies plus fers 


Que tout autre maistre de pris, 
Est premiers esleus et pris. 


And, finally, Ovid, the most facile of poets in morals as in 
art, was expounded at enormous length as the profoundest of 
teachers ; and even his most scabrous works, the Ars amatoria 
and the Remedium amoris, were seriously studied as containing 
a mystic sense of deep spiritual import. So all literature, in- 
sofar as it fell within the field of the intellectual class, had 
come to mean an allegorical account of spiritual things. And 
how firmly this conception of it was held by the best intelli- 
gences may be seen in those passages in Dante’s works, both 
in his Convito, and in his dedicatory letter, sent with the 
Paradiso to Can Grande della Scala, in which he asserts the 
application of the doctrine to his own poems. 
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Yet already in Dante there begin to appear signs of a new 
manner of thinking and feeling about literature. In several 
cases in which he has to give an opinion about works of liter- 
ary art, his criterion is not, as we might expect, the character 
and profitableness of the doctrine enshrined within them, but 
the beauty of the style in which they are written. It isa 
certain dolce stil nuovo that marks the difference between the 
group of poets to which he himself belongs and the earlier 
Sicilian poets, whose last important representative was Bona- 
giunta da Lucca. It was preoccupation with the question of 
style, of language, that prompted his treatise De vulgari elo- 
quentia (or eloquio). And, finally, in view of Giovanni 
Villani’s characterization of Brunetto Latini, we can scarcely 
doubt that Dante refers to the latter’s rhetorical influence upon 
himself, when he addresses to him the famous lines of the 15th 
Inferno: 


Ché in la mente m’é fitta, ed or mi accora, 
La cara e buona imagine paterna 

Di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 
M’insegnavate come |’uom s’eterna. 


That man makes his name deathless by noble utterance, by 
eloquence—that was the lesson of Brunetto Latini to Dante. 
And, had Dante but known it, here was an idea that was to 
act as a solvent of that whole body of literary doctrine which 
had accumulated during the Middle Ages—doctrine about 
which he himself had never had a serious doubt. 

Before Dante died, the man had already nearly attained 
manhood who was to seize upon this idea, utter it in a thou- 
sand pleasing forms, impose it upon his contemporaries, and 
establish it as an indubitable truth for many succeeding gener- 
ations. This man was Francesco Petrarca, the first clear-eyed 
student of antiquity, the first of the humanists, and, as he has 
been called, the first modern man. In him was first thor- 
oughly realized that profound change in the whole conception 
and theory of the nature and object of literature, which is one 
of the best examples we have of the changes the human spirit 
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must inevitably from time to time pass through in its treat- 
ment of its dearest intellectual interests. 

It is not my purpose to dwell upon the characteristics of 
Petrarch or of the great movement which he initiated, and 
which we have been in the habit of calling, with some exag- 
geration of pride in the modern world, the new-birth, the 
Renaissance. I desire simply to point out how distinct and 
in many ways limited a theory of literature is implied by that 
word eloquentia, which Petrarch so incessantly uses, and which 
he appeals to as the ultimate criterion in forming his literary 
judgments. I can think of no passage in all the books of the 
Renaissance that lights up the literary character of that move- 
ment as does Petrarch’s brief discussion in his Rerum Memo- 
randarum Libri [11, p. 466] of the comparative merits of 
Plato and Aristotle—a passage in which he accounts for his 
depreciation of il maestro di color che sanno, on the ground 
that in libris tamen ejus qui ad nos venerunt, sane certa fides 
eloquentiee vestigium nullum est. We must, of course, guard 
ourselves carefully from misinterpretation of Petrarch’s con- 
ception of eloquentia. On the one hand, there certainly 
lingered in his mind not a few remnants of the mediaeval 
notion of literary form as a veil for deeper, half-disclosed 
meanings beneath. On the other hand, he cannot too often 
reiterate his faith that literature must be of profit to life, that 
it must be morally uplifting, that it must contribute to the 
development of humanitas in society. And yet it remains 
true that in his thought literature is essentially eloquentia, is 
art, is style ; and that to this quality it chiefly owes its efficacy 
for good. 

And the chief work of the humanists, of Petrarch’s succes- 
sors in Italy, in the field of letters, was to establish this idea. 
It was for this that they toiled at the resuscitation of antiquity. 
It was for this that they reformed their own literary style. 
It was for this that they labored at the perfecting of the 
Italian tongue. Eloquentia alone could give immortal fame, 
and the matter of books was thought to avail little, if they 
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lacked this supreme quality of manner, Even the most 
scabrous of subjects, the foulest diseases, the basest scandals, 
the most indecent scurrilities, might be treated with universal 
approval and applause, by him who had the secret of ¢/o- 
quentia, And when humanism passed from Italy to the rest 
of Europe, one of the earliest signs of its appearance in a new 
country was a sudden preoceupation of the writers of that 
country with style. What a place in the literary history of 
France, for example, has the question of the language. As 
one turns the pages of the famous manifesto of the Pléiade, 
the first group of French writers in whom the Renaissance 
appears triumphant—I mean, of course, Joachim du Bellay’s 
Deffense et illustration de la langue frangoise—one finds hardly 
any other concern than this. Is the French tongue fit for 
eloquence? Can it be made to compare in this respect with 
Greek and Latin? How can it be perfected in this regard ? 
These are practically the only questions du Bellay discusses, 
It is absolutely the same story with Malherbe. And, as for 
Boileau, even if he does lay down the famous rule that 


Rien n’est beau que le vrai, le vrai seul est aimable, 


it is still clear that the critic’s interest and aim is the beau, 
rather than the vrai. And so it continues with the French 
critics and literary theorists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. So also it is with no inconsiderable part of them 
in the nineteenth. 

Nor is the case different with the other nations that felt 
strongly the Renaissance influence—and this means all the 
chief literary nations of Europe—Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
Germany and England. In the last two, to be sure, the sud- 
den violence of the Reformation interfered with the quiet and 
continuous development of the idea of eloquence that we see 
in France. And yet no one can study the Elizabethans with- 
out recognizing that by them too literature as such was 
conceived as largely a matter of style. In short, all over 
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Zurope the Renaissance brought about and fixed for many 
generations one and the same general attitude of mind towards 
letters, one and the same criterion of excellence in them, one 
and the same estimate of the chief source of edification to be 
obtained from them, When in 1736 the excellent Archbishop 
Fontanini brought out the first bibliography of Italian liter- 
ature and called it Biblioteca dell’ eloquenza italiana, his mere 
title summed up a whole great chapter in the history of literary 
study and criticism, And Bouterweck, when he named his 
well-known work Geschichte der Poesie und Beredtsamkeit 
(1801 ff.), affirmed the same theory of the quintessential 
quality of his material. 

So with unanimous voice the Renaissance pronounced liter- 
ature to be eloquence, just as the Middle Ages had pronounced 
it to be allegory. The histories of literature were histories of 
eloquence in this or that tongue, the professors of literature 
were professors of eloquence, the critics of literature were 
samplers and tasters of eloquence. Nor is this view yet aban- 
doned by the expositors of literature. Not to mention those 
French critics of the Ecole Normale, whom the Germans so 
scornfully dub belletristen, what is that “grand style” which 
Matthew Arnold tells us is the one important thing to seek 
for in literature, if not the eloquentia of Petrarch ? 

And when this critic tells us to remember and to use as 
touchstones of poetic excellence Dante’s verse : 


E la sua voluntate é nostra pace, 
and Chaucer’s : 
O martyr souded in virginitée, 


as well as those Homeric passages he loved so well, does he 
bid us approach literature in any different spirit from Clément 
Marot, when he states in the preface of his translation of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses that he has jeté (cil sur les livres latins, 
dont la gravité des sentences, et le plaisir de la lecture... 
m’ont espris mes esprits, mené ma main, et amusé ma muse ? 
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Nay, when Lowell, in an address to this very Association but 
five years ago, spoke of genius in literature as that “ insoluble 
ingredient which kindles, lights, inspires and transmits impul- 
sion to other minds, wakens energies in them hitherto latent, 
and makes them startlingly aware that they too may be parts 
of the controlling purpose of the world ”—when Lowell thus 
spoke of genius, I say, was he not in real truth thinking of 
that ‘god in us,’ imagined by the humanists as by the ancients, 
who is the inspirer of eloquence, the suggester of the rare and 
irresistible word ? 

In spite of these evidences of the persistence to our own time 
of the Renaissance conception of literature, however, there are 
no less certain evidences, throughout the nineteenth century, 
of increasing hesitation to accept it as complete and final, of 
doubt whether it indicates to us the best that is to be found 
in literature. Naturally, it was Romanticism that first gave 
rise to these doubts and hesitations. No inconsiderable part 
of the romanticists, to be sure, sought in their revolutionary 
doctrine simply a new form of eloquence. Such was the case 
with the fantastic romanticists like Tieck in Germany, and 
with the rhetorical romanticists like Victor Hugo in France. 
With others, however, the case was different. Some, like 
Uhland, sought in works of literature evidence of a more or 
less complete expression of the creative and constructive 
energies of the human spirit, and prized them accordingly. 
Romanticists of this class turned to the Middle Ages, because 
they found in this period both individuals and society as a 
whole more freely imagining new things and bringing them 
to realization, than was the case in later centuries. And to 
such critics perfection of expression, eloquence, seemed of 
quite secondary importance. Other Romanticists still found 
literature chiefly interesting as the utterance of racial or 
national feeling; and the mere substitution of the phrase 
‘national-literature’ for ‘eloquence’ in the titles of literary 
histories indicates a revolution in the method of approach to 
literature and the study of it. By these innovations the 
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traditional theory of the function of literature was seriously 
shaken. And as a further sign of the change the honored 
locations ‘eloquence’ and ‘ belles-lettres’ began to fall into 
disuse, and gradually into contempt. 

But romanticism carried in its bosom, unsuspected at first, 
a still more dangerous enemy of the old order of things— 
science. For the chief characteristic of science is that it con- 
cerns itself not with the manner, but with the matter of things ; 
and just in proportion as attention has been more directed to 
the matter of literature, has the Renaissance conception of it 
as eloquentia come to seem insufficient and of doubtful value. 
At first, to be sure, the new literary science busied itself mainly 
with externals, It adopted the traditional humanistic methods 
of studying literature, endeavoring only to make them more 
systematic and more precise. It constituted texts, accumu- 
lated information about books and their authors, cleared up 
doubtful points of literary history or of grammar, sought to 
obtain as large a body of facts about literature as possible. 
Above all it undertook the investigation of language upon a 
scale never before dreamed of. And in this last field it first 
began to realize that the traditional objects of study were 
hopelessly inadequate. To the man of the Renaissance the 
whole interest of language lay in its capacity for eloquence ; 
and when he studied it, as in his Accademia della Crusca or 
his Académie frangaise, he was thinking only of perfecting it 
to this end. The man of science, on the other hand, found in 
language one of the most important phenomena of universal 
nature, and studied it that he might understand it as such. 
In dealing with literature itself, however, the man of science 
has been much slower in getting his bearings——slower, but 
none the less surely working towards a new point of view. 
And one of the chief signs of the coming change is the greater 
and greater reluctance he shows to deal with what is often 
called the literary side of literature. Many and harsh com- 
plaints are made about him for this, and he is charged with 
neglecting that which alone makes the study of literature 
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worth while. But the real truth is that he is silent, because 
he does not yet know what to say. He sees the insufficiency 
of what it has been customary to say, but he does not discern 
with clearness the sure and adequate thing that is to be sub- 
stituted for it. The conception of literature has to be trans- 
formed as the conception of language has been transformed ; 
and when this transformation has been accomplished, we may 
properly blame the man of science, if he fails to understand 
and interpret the new doctrine. 

But in the meantime, as I have before stated, we see on all 
sides signs of doubt and hesitation as to the true line of approach 
to literature, as to the most profitable method of studying it. 
On the one hand, we have the men of science, sure of their 
linguistics but uncertain of their aesthetics, treating literature 
as a corpus vile for linguistic illustration, On the other hand, 
we have the representatives (often very imperfect ones) of the 
older tradition clamoring for the so-called literary teaching of 
literature, and endeavoring to win us to aeathetio appreciations, 
the reading of which causes a weary weight of doubt and dis- 
trust to settle upon our spirits, From time to time, also, we 
have projects for a more satisfactory method of literary study 
and criticism, Such, for example, was the essay of the brilliant 
Hellenist, Prof, Gildersleeve, entitled Grammar and Aesthetics, 
published some ten years since in the Princeton Review, In 
this essay, after speaking of what he rightly calls “ the wide- 
spread distrust as to the ultimate value of all the aesthetic 
criticism of the day, whether sympathetic or other,” Prof. 
Gildersleeve suggests that we return to the methods of the 
Alexandrian grammarians, “As an art,” he says, “ grammar 
entered largely into antique aesthetic criticism. While we 
may consider this study tedious in itself and futile in its aim 
as a regulative art, there is much to be learned from the old 
rhetorical use of grammar as an organon of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion. The ancient rhetorician took into account phonetics, 
word-formation, syntax, periodology, all from a purely subjec- 
tive point of view. Now all these matters fall under the obser- 
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vation of the scientific grammarian, all are subjected to rigid 
measurement and computation. We know the proportions in 
which different vowel-sounds appear in given monuments of 
literature ; we know what sequences, what combinations of 
sounds certain languages will tolerate, the emergence and the 
disappearance of such and such terminations, the growth and 
limit of case use, tense use, the extent of section, member, and 
period ; and while it is not proposed to make a mathematical 
aesthetic on the basis of grammar, it may be possible to remove 
some part of criticism out of the range of mere sensibility and 
opulent phraseology.” Such is Prof. Gildersleeve’s proposed 
method of studying literature; and it should be added that 
something like it is already in actual use in this country and 
abroad, ‘There are well-known teachers whose pupils are even 
now at work counting and tabulating the color-words, the 
sound=words, the nature-words employed by this or that 
poet,—to say nothing of the rhyme-varieties, and other metri- 
eal and grammatical peculiarities, 

Free from mere sensibility and opulent phraseology such a 
method of study certainly ia; and yet it seems to have a vice 
no leas serious than these, It fixes our attention upon things 
we do not greatly care to know about, and leaves us in the 
dark as to all the great and vital concerns of literature, 

But this is not the only notable suggestion of a more scien- 
tific method of studying literature that we have had of late, 
Such a method has recently been proposed in France by the 
well-known critic, M, Brunetiére, And his plan is to turn 
to the natural sciences for aid, borrowing from them the con- 
ception that has in our time so profoundly affected their 
development,—the conception of evolution. M. Brunetiére 
is, however, not the first to seek help from the sciences of 
nature. Taine had done the same thing, striving to interpret 
the romantic doctrine of national literatures by means of the 
supposed scientific principle of determinism. But Taine’s 
History of English Literature is by universal consent a failure, 
and I suppose that there is not at this moment a single eminent 
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student of literature in the world who is practically employing 
his method. M. Brunetiére’s suggestion, however, seems at 
first sight to have more to recommend it. For one thing, the 
doctrine of evolution is a much more generally accepted doc- 
trine than that of determinism, and is far from involving such 
sweeping assumptions. But when we examine more closely 
the works in which M. Brunetiére has attempted to give a 
practical illustration of his idea, we can hardly avoid a feeling 
of disappointment and almost of deception practiced upon us. 
For his Evolution des genres dans Vhistoire de la littérature 
francaise and his Evolution de la poésie lyrique en France au 
XIX’ siecle, though indisputably they contain many excellent 
things, contain nothing about evolution except in their titles 
and introductions. Even had M. Brunetiére really succeeded, 
however, in cutting himself loose from the past of French 
aesthetic criticism, and in seriously embarking upon the pro- 
ject he so valorously announced, we may fairly doubt the 
profitableness of his results. For as yet we have no right to 
apply the doctrine of evolution to literature at all. At the 
best it is at present an analogy, and I believe a very useful 
one—the more so since it leads us constantly to remember that 
in literature nothing is fixed or permanent, but that every- 
thing, both materials and forms, is undergoing incessant 
change. That the law of this change, however, is the law of 
evolution we do not yet know; nay, with that other analogy 
of language before us, we may rather doubt whether it will 
prove to be the case that it is, At any rate, it is little likely 
that the premature adoption of the doctrine, even as a working 
hypothesis, would lead to useful and permanent results, 

But there is still another suggestion of a more adequate 
method of studying and criticising literature—a suggestion 
that does not appear to have emanated from a single scholar, 
but seems rather unperceived to have embodied itself in a 
phrase, and launched itself into the world, This phrase is 
‘Comparative Literature,’ and when I have pronounced it, I 
have at last reached the subject which this paper purports to 
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discuss. I fear I shall have seemed to many to make my 
prologue long—longer than the poem—a procedure that no 
art of poetry could be found to justify. And yet, though I 
have done this, it has been with a purpose. I have not 
wished to-day to enter into the details of the comparative 
method of studying literature, but rather to bring out with 
distinctness what I consider to be the relation of the very con- 
ception of such a method to the traditional conceptions on the 
subject, and to other conceptions that have lately been ad- 
vanced. If I shali have done this, and if I shall have 
further briefly indicated the true and reasonable hope and 
promise of such a conception, I shall have accomplished all 
that I could wish. 

The phrase ‘Comparative Literature’ is afloat, I say, and 
indeed seems to be constantly acquiring greater currency. 
There are already journals of comparative literature ; and, 
what is more significant, there are professors of comparative 
literature. And yet, if we seek for a definition of the new 
term, we shall find it amazingly difficult to obtain, No 
doubt, it was the fruitful development of the comparative 
method in the natural sciences, as in comparative anatomy, 
and in language studies, as in comparative grammar, that 
inspired the desire for a similar employment of it in the study 
of literature, But any concensus of intelligent opinion as 
to the exact manner of employing it can hardly up to the pre- 
sent time be found, There are some who appear to think 
that comparative literature means comparing literary works, 
whether in one or in many languages, with a view to 
determining their relative excellences, This view, at its 
best, is essentially the same as Matthew Arnold’s, when he 
tells us that criticism is “a disinterested endeavor to learn 
and propagate the best that is known and thought in the 
world,” But the difficulty of this method obviously consists 
in the fact that, until we have a race of men with no moral or 
spiritual prepossessions whatever, we cannot have and ought 
not to have a disinterested estimate of the comparative excel- 
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lence of what has been known and thought in the world, 
Even more open to the charge of being merely subjective in 
its application and temporary in its results, is the compara- 
tive method, imagined by others, which selects as the object 
of its investigations the creative intentions and the aesthetic 
procédés that appear in the great monuments of literature. 

A decidedly different conception of comparative literature 
is that which gives as its task the investigation and classifi- 
cation of the different forms which literary or imaginative 
themes or motives have assumed in the literatures of various 
peoples ; as well as the study of the origins of these themes 
and of the manner of their diffusion, In this sense Benfey’s 
famous introduction to his translation of the Pantchatantra, 
in which he studied the diffusion of the Indian beast-fables in 
the Occident, was comparative literature. So also was the 
survey of the various forms of the epic tales that gather about 
the figure of Charlemagne, which M, Gaston Paris gave in 
his Histoire poétique de Charlemagne. Comparative literature 
in this sense, though within narrower field, were the studies 
of the brothers Grimm in the popular traditions of the Ger- 
manic peoples, And here, further, we must put the investi- 
gations of Prof. Child upon the English and Scottish Ballads, 
as a monumental example of the same method. And yet it 
must be noted that all of these works, except the last, were 
produced before the notion of comparative literature had 
appeared at all, or at any rate before it had obtained real 
currency, “he authors of them had not embarked upon 
investigations suggested by a general theory ; they had simply 
followed each a given material, wherever it might lead him. 

Each followed his material, wherever it might lead him— 
that is, each conformed himself to real facts in nature, and as 
a consequence attained results that at least do not sin from 
‘mere sensibility and opulent phraseology.’ Others, moreover, 
have followed these scholars in the same or similar fields, and 
they, too, have succeeded in producing works free from these 
defects. But still more important is the fact that as the 
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number of these works increases, it is gradually becoming clear 
that here are studies that are to yield us a much richer fruit 
than has hitherto been supposed, and that are profoundly to 
modify our whole conception of the nature and function of 
literature, 

Comparative literature in the sense I have just been describ- 
ing is as yet undeveloped in theory; it is still extremely 
limited in practice. Many of those who have made the most 
important contributions to it, have done so with no clear under- 
standing of what they were really bringing to pass. Urged 
on oftentimes merely by some blind instinct of erudition, they 
have labored at what they regarded as purely questions of 
origins, or bibliography, or technical literary history. And 
yet they have been codperating to bring about a momentous 
change in the attitude of men’s minds towards literature as a 
whole. 

This change is exactly parallel with the change wrought by 
the comparative method in the study of language. For just 
as language ceased a generation ago to be regarded as chiefly 
interesting from the point of view of style, of eloquence, so 
now literature is ceasing to be thought of in these traditional 
terms. More and more it is coming to be seen that literature 
is one of the great provinces of universal nature, just as lan- 
guage is, and that the only really satisfactory way to study it, 


is to study it as such, Conceived thus, the phenomena of 


literature change immediately their relative importance and 
interest, they group themselves in new ways, they become 
indicative of new principles, more trustworthy than any that 
aesthetic criticism has ever succeeded in making out. From 
this point of view the study of literature ceases to be a search 
for classic examples of excellence in style, to the end that 
these may be parted from the mass of other books and con- 
templated in and for themselves. It ceases also to be a search 
for those works that are preéminent for moral elevation, or 
intellectual energy, or any other single quality, however great 
its importance from the point of view of practical living. The 
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zodlogist does not allow himself to be influenced in his studies 
by the popular preference for the perfected forms of life over 
the obscure and undeveloped. He studies all, and from all 
learns. The student of language, too, derives no less light 
from the imperfect and unfixed speech of the untutored man 
than from the most eloquent discourse. In the same way, the 
student of literature begins to see that he also may more pro- 
fitably study the whole body of the phenomena of literature, 
great and small, eloquent and rude, noble and ignoble (for, as 
the Spanish proverb says, there are all kinds in the garden of 
the Lord)—he may more profitably do this, I say, than spend 
his time in subjective theorizings about the true and the beau- 
tiful as manifested in literary master-pieces. 

The moment one faces the study of literature in this spirit, 
he sees at once that the traditional methods of procedure are 
little calculated to serve his ends, These methods, further- 
more, imply presuppositions that are altogether uncertain, or 
even in many cases certainly false. Such, for example, is the 
famous hypothesis of an universal human nature, an universal 
reason, the same in all the races of men, in all ages, in all the 
regions of the earth—nature and reason which it is the busi- 
ness of true eloquence to reproduce, stripped of the temporary 
and the accidental. Take away this supposition, and what 
becomes of the critical method of Boileau and of all those who 
hark back to Boileau? And yet in the light of the pheno- 
mena of literature in their entirety, how uncertain a principle 
does this become! What terrible limitations it requires! 
How misleading are its implications ! 

To examine, then, the phenomena of literature as a whole, 
to compare them, to group them, to classify them, to enquire 
into the causes of them, to determine the results of them— 
this is the true task of comparative literature. But, as I can 
not too often repeat, the methods by which these processes are 
to be carried out are as yet far from being systematically 
formulated. Certain objective points, however, can already 
be discerned. It is clear, for example, that through the inves- 
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tigation of three questions in particular, we are to be advanced 
greatly on our way—lI mean the question of literary origins, 
the question of literary development, and the question of 
literary diffusion. Upon the first of these questions much has 
already been done, though for the most part unconsciously and 
without real appreciation of the nature of the problem. We 
cannot forget, for example, that the famous question which 
for nearly a hundred years has agitated the classical scholars, 
the Homeric question, is in reality but part of this larger 
question. The classical scholars in general do not yet know 
this; but that it is so is entirely clear to anyone who has fol- 
lowed recent investigations into the origins and history of epic 
poetry among the various peoples that have had such poetry. 
Pio Rajna, in his Origini dell’ epopea francese, is in reality 
discussing the Homeric question as much as the question of 
the origin of the mediaeval Chansons de Geste. So also are 
the students of Germanic heroic traditions, like the Grimms 
in the past generation, and Miillenhoff in ours. So also are 
the Krohns, father and son, and Comparetti in their investi- 
gations of the subject-matter of the Finnish Kalevala. Indeed, 
the time is already in sight when no one will think of uttering 
a word on the Homeric question, who has not first familiarized 
himself with the phenomena attending the birth of the Indian 
Mahabharata and Raméyana, the Persian Schah-Nameh, the 
Germanic sages and epics, the French Chansons de Geste, the 
Finnish epic songs, the Celtic heroic poems and traditions, 
and all the lesser manifestations of epic tendency, whether in 
romances, ballads, folk-tales, or larger poems. And let it not 
be supposed that such a method of study will contribute 
merely to the settling of the traditional Homeric question. It 
is comparatively a small matter whether the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are the work of the same poet, or what are the consti- 
tuent parts of each and how put together. The important 


matter is, what is epic poetry? What is its true function? 


What characteristics, imaginative, ethical, and rhetorical, are 
the necessary consequences of a perfect fulfillment of this 
2 
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function? For the student who appoaches the matter with 
these questions in his mind, though it may and I believe will 
remain true for him that the Homeric poems are the most 
perfect examples of epic poetry we have, the determination 
of this judgment will rest upon grounds quite other than the 
traditional ones. And for such a student even the most 
famous discussions of epic poetry in the past, Voltaire’s Essai 
sur la poésie épique, Boileau’s remarks, Joachim du Bellay’s 
treatment of le longue poeme, the opinions of Quintilian and 
Horace, and even the views of Aristotle himself in his Poctics, 
will seem empiric and superficial, and of slight practical or 
theoretical value. 

Similar results will attend the scientific investigation of 
both the other main questions I have suggested, that of lite- 
rary development and that of literary diffusion, By the first 
of these, I mean the process by which is gradually elaborated 
the material out of which literary masterpieces are made, 
Thus we can follow the slow amassing of the matter, both 
structural and imaginative, which the great romantic poets 
and novelists—Ariosto, Spenser, Cervantes, to mention only 
great names—at last found fit to their hands,—tracing it from 
the songs of the primitive Germanic scop and Celtic bard, 
through the poems of the romance jongleur, whether brief, like 
the Spanish ballads, or long, like the Chansons de Geste, till at 
last it is ready for the masters. And as we watch the ever- 
varying forms the material takes, as we see the unceasing 
intrusion and extrusion of social and moral ideas, of types of 
poetic appeal, of artistic and rhetorical expedients, we realize 
more adequately than mere aesthetic criticism can ever make 
us, the true character of all poetic creation. 

Another example of the same process I may mention is the 
elaboration of the material and manner of the Christian heroic 
poem—that poem of which Milton has given us the supreme 
examples. Who can follow this from its origin in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, in the Latin poems of Juvencus, Sedulius, 
Avitus and others, through the Old English, Old Saxon, and 
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Old Frankish Bible epics, through the more numerous similar 
poems in many languages in the later Middle Ages, through 
the Renaissance poems and dramas, whether in Latin or in 
the vulgar tongues, up to Milton, and indeed on to Klopstock 
—who, I say, can do this without obtaining a wholly new 
view of the true character of the Paradise Lost and the Para- 
dise Regained ? 

I will not dwell at length upon the results to be obtained 
from the study of the question of literary diffusion, though 
they promise to be no less significant. The investigations 
of scholars like M. Gaston Paris upon the way in which the 
poetic traditions of the Celtic race became current among the 
other peoples of Europe, and upon the modifications thus 
caused in the literatures of those peoples, are as good proof of 
this as I can give. Brilliant essays here, also, are several 
studies upon the diffusion of Provengal and French literary 
forms in other countries—for example, Gaspary’s Sici/ianische 
Dichterschule, and the recent introduction to an edition of the 
lyrics of King Dionysius of Portugal, by a member of this 
Association, Prof. Lang. And, finally, what lover of English 
literature can fail to see a rich field for such study in the 
question, as yet barely entered upon, of the obligations of the 
Elizabethans to Italy, France, and Spain? 

I will not prolong the list of illustrations of the lines along 
which the comparative method of studying literature may 
hopefully and profitably be applied. No doubt, there are 
many more than I have indicated ; indeed several crowd in 
upon my mind as I speak. I shall do better, however, to 
pass them over, for the sake of making myself a little clearer 
upon a point that may well have perplexed some of my 
hearers, in connection with what I have been saying. I feel 
sure that the question must have been pressing upon some in 
this audience, whether such a method as I have been outlining 
does not after all neglect that very real something, eloquentia, 
art, style, which has hitherto been regarded as the very essence 
and inner being of literature? Does it not without due reason 
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throw away the individual artist, from whose brain the literary 
masterpiece has proceeded? And is this not as dangerous an 
error as to overestimate the artist and his art? The doubt is 
a natural one, and for that reason | desire to make myself « 
little clearer on this point, I do indeed believe that no lite- 
rary masterpiece, whether as substance or as style, can be 
properly regarded as the peculiar and individual creation of 
the man that brings it to the birth; just as I believe that no 
man’s language is his own personal creation, And yet who 
can fail to see that both in language and in larger creation 
the modifying action of the individual is profound? And 
who can fail to see, further, that at all times the appeal of 
literature to men has largely consisted in that very eloquentia, 
whose universal sway I have been trying to help bring to an 
end, Here, then, are very real forces ever at work to make 
literature such as we see it and know it. As such they must 
be prized and studied. 

Nay, I shall go even farther, and say that in my opinion 
there can be no greater mistake than to use the comparative 
method with beginners in the study of literature, substituting 
its intellectual claims for the natural appeal of eloquence and 
beauty. We have learned that we must teach elementary 
grammar by the old empiric methods, and that comparative 
linguistic science is but a confusion to the untrained mind. 
Assuredly ‘it is so for the student of literature. Let him, 
then, be made familiar at the start with the more accessible 
literary masterpieces, those whose greatness is attested by that 
universal feeling of men which is a safe guide in any practical 
matter. Securus judicat orbis terrarum, says Augustine ; and 
within limits the rule is true. But when the student has gone 
far enough to be entitled to know what those masterpieces 
really are, how they came into being, and what the sanction 
of their greatness is, then let him approach them with all the 
appliances of the comparative method in his hands. 


A. R. Marsa. 








VI,—JOHN WESLEY'S TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN 
HYMNS,' 


John Wesley’s twenty-nine translations of German hymns 
were originally published in five different collections, and in 
the order following : 


I, COLLECTION || or || PSALMS || anp || HYMNS, || 
[Decoration,] || CHARLES-TOWN, || Printed by Lewis 
Timorny, 1737, || — Pp. 72. 

1, O God, thou bottomless Abyss, p, 15, 


8 st. of 121, Translation of Ernst Lange’s “O Gott, du tieffe sonder 
grund!” Original in 10 st. of 141, is in the Herrnhut Gesang-Buch 1731, 
No. 16. Wesley omits st. 6, 9 in translation. He later altered his tr. by 
adding an iambic foot at the close of the 10th and 12th 1. in each st, This 
longer form first publ. in Hymns and Sacred Poems, 1739, p. 161. 

2. Jesu, to thee my Heart I bow, p 26. 

6 st. of 41. Tr. of N. L. v. Zinzendorf’s “Reiner briiutgam meiner 
seelen.” Orig. in 30 st. of 4 1., in HGB. 1731, No. 982. W. omits st. 2-9, 
13-15, 18-30. 

3. O Jesu, Source of calm Repose, p. 38. 

6 st. of 61. Tr. of J. A. Freylinghausen’s “ Wer ist wohl, wie du.” 
Orig. in 14 st. of 6 1., in HGB. 1731, No. 42. W. omits st. 2, 6, 7, 9-12, 14. 
A tr. of st. 12 of the orig. is inserted as st. 4 in Wesley’s Hymn 8. 

4, Thou Lamb of God, thou Prince of Peace, p 51. 

6st. of 41. Tr. of C. F. Richter’s “Stilles Lamm und Frieden-Fiirst.” 
Orig. in 8 st. of 5 1, in HGB. 1731, No. 989. W. omits st. 3, 7. 

5. My Soul before thee prostrate lies, p. 56. 

12 st.of 41. Tr. of C. F. Richter’s “ Hier legt mein sinn sich vor dir 
nieder.” Orig. in 12 st. of 41, in HGB. 1731, No. 1037. 


II. a||} COLLECTION || or || PSALMS || anp|| HYMNS 
|| LONDON || Printed in the Year Mpccxxxviitt. || — Pp. 81. 





1 Important discussions of this subject occur in the following works: J. 
Julian, Dictionary of Hymnology, New York, 1892; W. P. Burgess, Wesleyan 
Hymnology, London, 1845; D. Creamer, Methodist Hymnology, New York, 
1848; G. J. Stevenson, The Methodist Hymn Book, London, [1883]. 
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6. Thou, Jesu, art our King, p. 36. 

13 st. of 61. Tr. of J. Scheffler’s “ Dich, Jesu, loben wir.” Orig. in 13 
st. of 6 1., in HGB. 1731, No. 149. 

7. Thou hidden Love of God, whose Height, p. 51. 

8 st. of 61. Tr. of G. Tersteegen’s “ Verborgne Gottes-Liebe du.” Orig. 
in 10 st. of 7 1., in HGB. 1731, No. 1088. W. omits st. 4,5. Slightly al- 
tered in next edition, Hymns and Sacred Poems, 1739, p. 78. 

8. O Thou, to whose all Searching Sight, p. 55. 

6 st.of 41. Tr.of N. L. v. Zinzendorf’s “Seelen-Briutigam, o du Gottes- 
Lamm.” Orig. in 11 st. of 6 1. in HGB. 1731, No. 743. W.’s tr. is very 
free, omitting st. 3-9 of orig., and inserting as a fourth Eng. st. a tr. of st. 
12 of Freylinghausen’s “ Wer ist wohl, wie du.”” See Hymn 38. 

9. All Glory to th’ Eternal Three, p. 62. 

6 st. of 4.1. Tr. of N. L. v. Zinzendorf’s “Schau von deinem thron.” 
Orig. in 6 st. of 6 1, in HGB. 1731, No. 561. 

10. Shall I, for fear of feeble Man, p. 65. 

10 st. of 4.1. Tr. of J. J. Winkler’s “Solt ich aus furcht fiir menschen- 
kindern.”’ Orig. in 17 st. of 4 1., in HGB. 1731, No. 358. W. omits st. 4, 
5, 8-10, 16, and condenses 6, 7 into one st. [4]. 


III. HYMNS || anv || SACRED POEMS. || Published 
by || JOHN WESLEY, M. A. || Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford ; || AND || CHARLES WESLEY, M. A. || Student of 
Christ-Church, Ozford. || [Quotation, Col. iii. 16.] LON- 
DON: || Printed by W1LL1AM StRAHAN; and sold by || [ete. ] 
. ++. || MDCCXXXIx, || — Pp. 223, pref. x. 

11. O Thou, who all things canst controul, p. 12. 


6 st. of 41. Tr. of S. G. Gmelin’s “Ach treib aus meiner seel.” Orig. in 

21 st. of 6 1., in HGB, 1731, No. 501. W. omits st. 7-21. 
12. Jesu, whose Glory’s streaming Rays, p. 99. 

6 st. of 8 1. Tr. of W. C. Dessler’s “Mein Jesu, dem die Seraphinen.” 

Orig. in 8 st. of 8 1., in HGB. 1731, No. 535. W. omits st. 7, 8. 
13. Monarch of All, with lowly Fear, p. 116. 

8 st. of 41. Tr. of J. A. Freylinghausen’s “ Monarche aller ding, dem 
alle Seraphinen.” Orig. in 11 st. of 41., in HGB. 1731, No.7. W. omits 
st. 3, 4, 8. 

14. Commit thou all thy Griefs, p. 141. 

16 [half-] stanzas of 4 1., equivalent to 8 st. of orig. Tr. of P. Gerhardt’s 
“Befiehl du deine wege.” Orig. in 12 st. of 81.,in HGB. 1731, No. 53. W. 
omits st. 5, 9, 10, 11. 
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15. Jesu, thy boundless Love to me, p. 156. 
16 st. of 61. Tr. of P. Gerhardt’s “O Jesu Christ, mein schénstes Licht.” 
Orig. in 16 st. of 9 1., in HGB, 1731, No. 37. 
16. O God, of Good th’ unfathom’d Sea, p. 159. 
8 st. of 61. Tr. of J. Scheffler’s “ Du unvergleichlichs gut.” Orig. in 8 
st. of 6 1., in HGB. 1731, No. 1165, 
17. Jesu, thy Light again I view, p. 179. 
7st. of 61. Tr. of J. Lange’s “O Jesu, siisses licht.’’ Orig. in 8 st. of 
8 1L, in HGB. 1731, No. 619. W. omits st. 7. 
18. O God of God[s], in whom combine, p. 182. 
6st. of 61. Tr. of N. L. v. Zinzendorf’s “ Herz der géttlichen natur.” 
Orig. in 7 st. of 8 1., in HGB. 1731, No. 1143. W. omits st. 7 and arranges 
in the following order: 1, 2, 3, 6, 4, 5. 
19. Lo God is here! Let us adore, p. 188. 
6st. of 61. Tr. of G. Tersteegen’s “Gott ist gegenwiirtig.” Orig. in 8 
st. of 10 1., in HGB, 1731, No. 1139. W. omits st. 7, 8. 
20. O Thou, whom Sinners love, whose Care, p. 189. 
3 st. of 81. Tr. of N. L. v. Zinzendorf’s “ Verliebter in die siinder- 
schaft.” Orig. in 4st. of 8 1., in HGB. 1737, No. 1072. W. omits st. 4. 
21. Eternal Depth of Love Divine, p. 195. 
4st.of 81. Tr.of N. L. v. Zinzendorf’s “ Du ewiger Abgrund der seligen 
liebe.” Orig. in 8 st. of 10 1., in HGB.1731, No. 19. W. omits st. 3, 5, 6, 8. 
22. Thee will I love, my Strength, my Tower, p. 198. 
7 st.of 61. Tr. of J. Scheffler’s “‘ Ich will dich lieben, meine stircke.” 
Orig. in 8 st. of 6 1., in HGB. 1731, No. 1170. W. omits st. 2. 


IV. HYMNS || anp || SACRED POEMS. || [Ete., as 
above. | || LONDON: || Printed by W. Srrawan ; [ete.] || 
...+ Mpccoxt, || — Pp. 207. Pref. xi. 


23. Extended on a cursed Tree, p. 34. 

9st.of 41. Tr. of P. Gerhardt’s “‘O Welt sich hier dein leben.” Orig. 
in 16 st. of 6 1., in HGB. 1731, No. 228. W. condenses st. 1 and 2 into one, 
and omits st. 5, 7, 11, 12, 14, 15. 

24.. I Thirst, Thou wounded Lamb of God, p. 74. 

8st. of 41. Freely tr. from four originals, all of which appeared in Ap- 
pendix vii to the HGB. 1735, as follows: W.’s st. 1, 2 are based on st. 1, 3 
of N. L. v. Zinzendorf’s “Ach! mein verwundter Fiirste!” (No. 1197.) 
His st. 3-6 on st. 2-5 of J. Nitschmann’s “ Du blutiger Versiihner!”’ (No. 
1210.) His st. 7 on st. 1, 2 of Zinzendorf’s “ Der Gott von unserm bunde” 
(No. 1201). His st. 8 on st. 14 of Anna Nitschmann’s “ Mein Konig deine 
liebe” (No. 1233). 
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25. Now I have found the Ground, wherein, p. 91. 

6st. of 61. Tr of J. A. Rothe’s “Ich habe nun den grund gefunden.”’ 
Orig. in 10 st. of 6 1., in HGB. 1731, No. 532. W. omits st. 3, 7-9. 

26. Holy Lamb, who Thee receive, p. 93. 

8st.of41. Tr. of A. 8. Dober’s “ Du heiliges kind.” Orig. in 10 st. of 
4[5?] 1. in Appendix iii to the HGB, 1735, No. 1046. W. omits st. 8, 9. 

27. High Praise to Thee, All-gracious God! p. 168. 

7 st.of 61. Tr. of L. A. Gotter’s “Sei hochgelobt, barmhertz’ger Gott.” 
Orig. in 16 st. of 61, in HGB. 1781, No. 36. W. omits st. 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 
15, 16, and combines st. 2, 5 to make his st. 2. 

28. Jesu, Thy Blood and Righteousness, p. 177. 

24 st. of 41. Tr. of N. L. v. Zinzendorf’s “Christi blut und gerechtig- 
keit.” Orig. in 33 st. of 4 1., in Appendix viii to HGB, 1735, No, 1258, 
W. omits st. 6, 11, 13, 22, 28, 26-28, and combines st. 24, 25 to make his 
st. 19. 

V. HYMNS || anp || Sacred Poems, || [Etc., as above. 
Quotation from Titus ii, 11-14.]|| BRISTOL: Printed and 
sold by Felix Farley, || [ete., 5 lines]... . Mpccx tt. || — Pp. 
304 [ Pref. 6]. 

29. High on His Everlasting Throne, p. 14. 

13 st. of 8 1. Free tr. of A. G. Spangenberg’s ‘Der Konig ruht, und 
schauet doch.” Orig. in 8 st. of 10 1, in Appendix i to the HGB. 1735, 
No. 1004. W.’s st. 1, 2 are expanded from st. 1; his st. 3, 4, from st. 2; 5, 


6, from 3; 7, 8 correspond to 4, 5 in the orig.; 9, 10 are expanded from 6; 
11 corresponds to 7; 12, 13 expanded from 8. 





The beginning and progress of Wesley’s interest in Ger- 
man can be closely followed. At the age of 32 he sailed with 
Governor Oglethorpe as a missionary clergyman of the Church 
of England for the colony of Georgia. On board the ship was 
a group of 26 German Moravian colonists. Three days after 
embarking, namely, on October 17, 1735, Wesley began to 
learn German in order to converse with these people.’ Before 
the ship got away from the English coast, he began to order 
his common way of living regularly, usually learning German 
from 9 to 12 in the morning, and joining with the Germans in 
their public service at 7 in the evening. By January, 1736, 


1 Wesley's Journal. Wesiey’s Works. N. Y.: Mason and Lane, 1840. 
1, 14. 
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he was able to converse freely with these people. February 
6, 1736, they landed near Savannah, and the next day Wesley 
met Spangenberg, the well-known Moravian pastor, and spent 
several days in conversing with him about his experiences, and 
about the Moravian church at Herrnhut. In the archives at 
Herrnhut I found an interesting document,' hitherto unpub- 
lished, John Wesley’s first letter to Count Zinzendorf : 


Comiti de Zinzendorf 
Johannes Wesley 
Salutem in Christo Sempiternam 
Graviora Tua Negotia literis meis interpellare non auderem, 
nisi Te crederem I]lius esse Discipulum, qui linum ardens non 
extingui vult, neque calumum quassatum confringi, Id verd 
quum persuasum habeam, maximopere Te obtestor, ut et Tuis 
et Ecclesiae tecum peregrinantis precibus Deo commender, in 
verA spirits Paupertate, Mansuetudine, Fide, ac Amore Dei 
Proximique erudiendus, Et siquando Tibi paululum otii sup- 
petat, breve illud Votum Deo offerre ne dedigneris, quod a 
Fratribus Tuis (Utinam et meis) Savannensibus saepius obla- 
tum audivi, 
Einen Helden muth 
Der da Gut und Blut 
Gern um deinet willen lasse 
Und des fleisches liiste hasse 
Gieb ihm, Héchstes Gut, 
Durch dein theures Blut ! 


Savannae Mart. 15. V. S. 1736. 


This is the first specific allusion to a German hymn (it 
is from the original of Hymn 3) to be found in Wesley’s 
writings. 

On October 18, 1736 (one year and one day from the time 
when he began to learn the language), he records in his 


1 Rubric 13, A, No. 17. 
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journal :' “ Finding there were several Germans at Frederica, 
who, not understanding the English tongue, could not join in 
our public service, I desired them to meet at my house; which 
they did every day at noon from thence forward. We first 
sung a German hymn; then I read a chapter in the New 
Testament; then explained it to them as well as I could. 
After another hymn, we concluded with prayer.” Wesley’s 
activities in Georgia, however, were chiefly those of a ritual- 
istic English clergyman. It was doubtless during 1736 that 
he compiled the first hymn-book ever prepared for use in the 
Church of England. The existence of this book was unknown 
until a few years ago. Wesley’s biographers had always been 
perplexed by a statement of his that he had published “A 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns” in 1736,’ that is, while 
in America. About 1882 a little book entitled “ Collection 
of Psalms and Hymns. Charles-Town, Printed by Lewis 
Timothy. 1737.” was found in a London book-store, and has 
since been reproduced in fac-simile.’ It does not seem im- 
possible that other copies of this unique volume may be still 
in existence in the southern states. It is known that John 
and Charles Wesley went up to Charleston on July 31, 1736,‘ 
and it is possible that he made the arrangements for publish- 
ing the book at that time. As it contains many typographical 
mistakes, it seems probable that it was printed without Wes- 
ley’s being able to read the proofs, and issued from the press 
early in 1737. The book makes no mention of its compiler, 
but the proofs of its being the work of Wesley amount to a 
complete demonstration, In this connection, it seems to have 
been entirely overlooked that among the twelve charges brought 
against Wesley at the farcical trial in Savannah, Aug. 22, 1737, 
for deviating from the principles and regulations of the Es- 
tablished Church, the third was that he had committed a 
grievance : 


! Worka, 111, 32, *Tyerman, 1, 211, 
* Concerning Timothy (or Timothée) and his press, v. Thomas, History of 
Printing in America, 2, 155, * Moore's Life of Wealey, 1, 285, 
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“ By introducing into the church, and service at the altar, 
compositions of psalms and hymns not inspected or authorized 
by any proper judicature.”’ This charge, which was ignored 
by the jurors, doubtless refers to the use of this collection and 
fixes a terminus for the time of its publication. The book 
contains 70 hymns, without mention of their authorship. 31 
are from Isaac Watts, 6 from George Herbert, 10 are by 
members of the Wesley family, 5 are translations from the 
German by John Wesley, being the first of this class which he 
published. 10 I have been unable to identify, the remainder 
being by John Austin, Addison, and J. Broughton. The 
German translations make up Nos. 1-5 in our enumeration 
at the beginning of this paper. The only indication of their 
source is the superscription, “ From the German.” Wesley 
left Georgia for England at the end of 1737. In 1738 he 
was a regular member of the Moravian society in Fetter Lane, 
London, and under the guidance of its members came into a 
clear experience of conversion. Probably for the use of the 
members of this society, he published in London in 1738 a 
collection of Psalms and Hymna, likewise without any men- 
tion of names. This volume is also excessively rare, only 
three copies being known to exist. It contains 70 hymns (all, 
with the exception of one from Watts, quite different from 
those in the Charleston collection), including 5 more versions 
from the German, ‘The first of these (our No. 6) indicates 
its origin by the title “ Dich, Jesu, Loben Dir” [sic]. Dur- 
ing 1738 Wesley made a journey to Herrnhut, to see in person 
“the Christians that love one another,” and spent about two 
weeks among the Moravians there. In 1739 appeared the 
first edition of Zymns and Sacred Poems, published by John 
and Charles Wesley. Twelve hymns from the German appear 
here for the first time, along with a reprint of all the pre- 
viously published ten, In 1740 another independent volume, 
similarly entitled JZymnsa and Sacred Poems, was published 
in London, containing six new German translations, and no 


'Tyerman, Life of Wealey, 1, 155. 
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reprints. In 1742 a third independent Hymns and Sacred 
Poems appeared, containing the last (29th) of the series, this 
being the only translation from the German in the book.’ 
After this Wesley translated no more from the German. His 
relations with the Moravians had become strained in 1739, 
and in 1740 a complete separation took place between the 
Moravian and Methodist societies in London. During the 
remainder of Wesley’s long life, his use of German seems to 
have lapsed. The last instance of his practical employment 
of it seems to have been in preaching to German soldiers in 
their own tongue (“though I had discontinued it so long’’) at 
Newcastle, on November 3, 1745.’ The five collections de- 
scribed have been made the basis of the present study. It 
will be proper to mention here the recent presentation, by 
Mr. William Deering, of the Jackson library of Methodism 
to the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Mr, Jackson, 
an English manufacturer, has for a lifetime made it his chief 
avecation to secure a complete bibliography of Methodism, 
restilting, doubtless, in the most perfeet collection of original 
books, tracts and prints in existence, and affording an exhaus- 
tive supply of sources for the study of the Wesleyan movement, 

In an eaway on “Count Zingendorf and the Moravians,”* 
Professor F, H, Hedge referred to five of these translations 
as “the favorites of our worshipping assemblies” and " pre- 
clous contributions to our stock of devotional poetry,” group- 
ing them all under the title * Moravian,” and failing to give 
Wesley credit, Professor Hedge is only so far right in giving 
them this title, in that Wesley became acquainted with the 
originals of all of them in Moravian collections, 24 were in 
the Herrnhut Gesang-Buch of 1731 (probably the book which 


There is great confusion in citing the three volumes last mentioned, and 
their subsequent reprints, It is perfectly unilluminative, for instance, to 
refer to Hymns and Sacred Poems, second edition, unless one knows which 
Hymns and Sacred Poems is meant, 

* Journal of this date. 

3 Martin Luther and other Essays, Boston, 1888, p. 38. 
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Wesley used on his voyage, and taken as the basis for this 
paper). 4 are derived from later appendices to the Gesang- 
Buch of 1735, one from the Gesang-Buch of 1737. The 
Moravians, however, did not altogether create their hymn- 
literature. The Moravian church of Zinzendorf was a de- 
velopment of the pietistic movement in the Lutheran church, 
and Zinzendorf drew very largely from this source. Thus, 
14 of the 29 (original) hymns are from pietistic Lutheran 
hymnists, to wit: Paul Gerhardt 3, C. F. Richter 2, Frey- 
linghausen 2, and one each from Dessler, Gotter, E:nst Lange, 
Joachim Lange, Rothe, Winkler, and Gmelin. The pietist of 
the Reformed Church (later, separatist), Tersteegen, furnished 
2, the pietistic Roman Catholic Scheffler (Angelus Silesius) is 
the source of 3. Of hymns by Moravians, Wesley took from 
Spangenberg and Anna Dober each one, from Zinzendorf, 
alone, 6; one of the translations is a blending of parts of two 
hymns by Zinzendorf, one by Johann Nitschmann, and one 
by Anna Nitschmann,’ Another contains an inserted stanza 
from Freylinghausen, These are the only cases of “ contami- 
nation,” The foregoing facts confirm the proposition, whieh 
could be argued from other grounds, that Methodism stands 
in very close relation to German pletiam, and is, in some degree, 
the descendant of the work of Johann Arnd and his spiritual 
RUCCERROTS, 

In none of the multitude of hynin books published dur- 
ing Wesley's lifetime were any of the German translations 
ascribed to him, There was formerly some contention about 
the matter, The argument for his authorship is convincing, 
and rests upon the following facts; (1) All of these hymns 
appeared first in books published by John and Charles 
Wesley ;” (2) There is no evidence that Charles Wesley 
ever used or understood German ; (3) They do not occur in 


‘At the present time centos of parts of different hymns, arranged to form 
a special connected service, are common in Moravian worship. I am 
inclined to think that Wesley made this hymn by translating from such a 
service. 
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the separate editions of Charles Wesley’s hymns; (4) Charles 
Wesley’s daughter averred that she had always understood 
that these versions were by her uncle; (5) John Wesley 
quotes one of these hymns in the original as early as 1736; 
(6) He was undoubtedly the compiler of the volume in which 
the first 5 of them appeared in 1737 ; (7) The letter is extant ' 
in which Molther thanks John Wesley (1740) for having 
made, at his request, the English version of Rothe’s hymn, 
beginning “ Now I have found the Ground, wherein” (No. 
25) ; (8) In his sermon on “ Knowing Christ after the Flesh,” 
dated 1789, Wesley says incidentally, in speaking of the 
Moravians, “I translated many of their hymns, for the use 
of our own congregations.” The term “ many” would hardly 
be applied to less than 29 hymns. 

By their universal dispersion, these hymns hold a preémi- 
nent place among such translations. Psalm-singing was intro- 
duced into England from the direct influence of the circle of 
Luther and Melanchthon. The Gospellers of the times of the 
reformation translated German hymus,—chiefly Miles Cover- 
dale (1487-1569), all of whose [41] “Goostly Psalmes and 
Spiritualle Songes ” have been identified with German origi- 
nals, except five,—but we do not know that they ever became 
incorporated into the spiritual life of the people, and from this 
time the German influence ceased until Wesley drew from this 
rich source. The translations are not only used throughout 
the wide circle of Methodist adherents, but I find them in not 
less than 100 important collections, including all phases of 
religious confession, with the exception, as far as I have found, 
of the Roman Catholic, Outside of the Methodist group, the 
Church of England has made use of them in the hymnals of 
Madan, Kennedy, Maurice, Bickersteth and Thring; in the 
Sarum, Westminster Abbey, and Rugby hymn-books ; in the 
widely-used publications of the Society for the Propagation 
of Christian Knowledge; in the Churchman’s Altar Manual, 
and many other collections ; they are represented in the stan- 


'Tyerman, 1, 297. 
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dard and special collections of the American Episcopalian, the 
Baptist, Moravian, Congregational, Swedenborgian, Lutheran, 
and Dutch Reformed churches; they occur, I believe, in all 
standard Unitarian collections. In many English collections 
in the first half of this century they are published anonymously 
or from false sources, as in those of Rippon, Montgomery and 
Bickersteth. 

We proceed to notice these translations more carefully as 
regards form and content. 

Wesley tends to simplicity of form, and, though the Ger- 
man originals employ a great variety of meters, and these at 
times very artificial, various cadences running throughout a 
stanza, or combined with each other within its limits, with 
many combinations of masculine and feminine rhyme, and 
mixtures of very long and very short lines,’ he holds to his 
personal taste and to the genius of English hymnody, by con- 
fining himself to the strength of regular forms, and by using 
no feminine rhymes whatever. 24 are entirely in iambic tetra- 
meter (long meter). Hymn 1 had originally (1737) the 10th 
and 12th line of each stanza an iambic trimeter, but in the 
edition of 1739 all the lines appear as iambic tetrameter. No, 
26 is trochaic (7 sylls.); 14 is in short meter (iambic 3, 3, 4, 
3); Hymn 20 is in common meter (iambic 4, 3, 4,3); Hymn 
6 combines iambic and trochaic cadences in a 6-line stanza, 
The stanzas of the originals average 6.72 lines in length,’ of 
the translations 5.72. Aiming straight at the heart and sub- 
stance of the original, Wesley ignores all petty artificialities 
and mere conceits, omitting, as we should expect, the acrostic 
form upon which is constructed Gerhardt’s “ Befiehl du deine 


'That Wesley’s objection to this feature lay in his personal taste, and 
not merely in the necessities of English verse, is shown by his rejecting 
some of Charles Wesley’s hymns on the same ground, Burgess, Wealeyan 
Hymnology, p. 73. 

*In one case, the stanza-form of the original (No, 26) is somewhat doubt- 
ful. All the hymns are printed as solid prose in German, In the estimate, 
two half-stanzas in hymn 8 are reckoned as one stanza, 
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Wege.” His characteristic terseness and neat compactness of 
style lead him to condense his material, which cannot surprise 
us when he deals with the work of Zinzendorf, who wrote over 
2000 hymns, at times in a style of watery diffuseness, into 
which C. Wesley also sometimes fell in the course of his 
6,500. All padding, meaningless epithets and cant phrases are 
avoided. Weaker stanzas, and those which simply repeat a 
foreguing idea, are cut out (cf. 21,3). He abhors the broad 
amplification of a theological idea, which his prototypes so 
largely love (cf. 25). Gerhardt’s “O Welt, sieh hier dein 
Leben” shrinks from 16 stanzas of 6 lines each, to 9 stanzas of 
4 lines. Only 5 of the original hymns are translated stanza 
for stanza. The average number of stanzas in the original 
is 12, in the translation 8. Only hymn 29, “ High on His 
Everlasting Throne,” shows the translation longer than the 
original. This hymn is peculiar, and was the last one pub- 
lished, namely, in 1742, after Wesley’s complete separation 
from the Moravians. The original is Spangenberg’s “ Der 
Konig ruht,” a specifically denominational hymn, which Wesley 
expanded in a manner most complimentary to the Brotherhood, 
doubtless as a tribute of personal obligation, consciously intro- 
ducing the distinct reference : 
Devoted to their Common Lorp, 
True Followers of the Bleeding Lamb; 


By Gop belov’d, by Men abhor’d— 
And HERNHUTH is the Fav’rite Name! 


Usually—despite the condensation—the hymns correspond 
stanza for stanza without overlapping. In only one case, I 
believe, does W. change the order of stanzas. Hymn 18 has 
for 4, 5, 6 of the original, 5, 6, 4 in translation, the 7th 
stanza of the original having been omitted entirely, and 
Wesley’s treatment of v. 5 making a better ending than verse 
6. We notice omissions :— 

(a) On theological grounds. Terms and phrases relating 
specifically to the constitution of the Moravian Brotherhood 
are eliminated, as: der bestimmten ritterschaft, 18, 6; sich der 
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briiderschaft geben, 18, 7; der kirche, 21, 7, On the same 
principle, in Zinzendorf’s hymn (21) the lines in stanza 4: 
dein Geist unterricht uns bey fréhlichen tagen, 
dir etwas erhérlichs von briidern zu sagen 
appear 
Thy Spirit still breathe into our Breast, 
Fountain of Peace and Joy below! 


A reference to chasing away evil spirits by the sign of the 
cross (28, 23) is omitted. Wesley is not so fond of intro- 
ducing Satan as are the German hymn-writers, Notice omis- 
sions in 15, 4; 10, 8 and 16; 14, 5; 23, 5; 3, 10. 

(6) On grounds of rhetoric and taste. Wesley had a well- 
developed British repugnance to the sensuous metaphors of 
certain forms of pietistic poetry. Long years after ceasing to 
study German he speaks of his translations in a sermon,’ say- 
ing, “I am not sure that I have taken sufficient care to pare 
off every improper word or expression,” but we can clearly 
trace this state of mind even as early as 1737. The second 
translation which Wesley published contained 30 stanzas in 
the original, but he only reproduced 6, for the obvious reason 
that the theme of Christ as bridegroom, announced in the 
opening line, “Reiner brdutgam meiner seelen,” is carried out 
throughout the hymn, being treated with the utmost freedom 
and familiarity, some of the stanzas being repellent. Wesley 
omits every trace of this familiarity. Stanza 11, ll. 3 and 4 
reads in the original : 

Hirte! lass mich auf die weide, 
da ich finde, was mir niitzt. 


The English has : 


All hail, thou suffering, conquering God, 

Now man shall live: for God hath died.” 
Twelve years later, Wesley’s feelings in regard to this type 
of hymn led him to make a public attack upon those con- 
tained in the hymn-book published by James Hutton. The 


‘On Knowing Christ after the Flesh, 1789. Works? 7, 293. 
3 
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Moravians get most of the censure for this sort of expression, 

and the collection of Hutton certainly oversteps all conceiva- 

ble limits of decency and sanity, but it is only fair to bear. in 

mind that they found abundant warrant for it in Gerhardt and 

his prototype St. Bernhard, and that the everywhere-known 

“O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden” is a member of a series 

which is of one piece with the most vivid Moravian imagery. 

In hymn 20, 3, the words wir kiissen deiner ndgel loch fall out 

in the English version. In 12, 4 we have for glaubenskuss, 

“arms of faith;” st. 2 for braut, “love;” 22, 5 for siisser 

mund, “enlivening voice,” and similar cases without number. 

Commonplace, prosaic, trivial or coarse expressions, and over- 

loaded metaphorical language, are all foreign to the translator’s 

taste, as 15, 11: : 
mich seuffzen macht und heulen, | 

..+.am creutz als wie ein dieb 

und morder da gehangen, 15, 5. Cf. 18, 2. 

More reverent and dignified than 


du hast dir was schlechtes zum lustspiel erlesen (21, 1) 


is: 

How vast Thy Love, how great Thy Grace! 
Cf. 15, 9: so lauff ich mit den fiissen, 
and 


So shall I run and never tire. 
14, 6: .... dich aus der hile 
mit grossen gnaden riicken, 
is developed into : 
Thro’ Waves, and Clouds and Storms 
He gently clears thy Way. 

Wesley’s hand fails him once in this respect. Being led by 
his predilection for the powerful Hebrew imagery, he gratui- 
tously introduces at the beginning of Hymn 27 a most repul- 
sive metaphor, derived from Ezek. 16, 4-6, which effectually, 
and once for all, killed the hymn for use. 

Obscure passages—common in Zinzendorf—are omitted, cf. 
28,13. Of mixed metaphors Wesley has a decided dislike, 
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as in the stanza (4, 4) where the believer is likened both to a 
lamb and a lion, or 4, 8: 


da solst du mein lamm, mein licht und tempel seyn. 
A similar infelicity is avoided in: 


wir haben seiner lieb panier 
als eine starcke festung funden, 


by rendering, 27, 3: 
The Banner of his Love we see, 
And fearless grasp the starry Crown. 

Though very free in the cases which have been remarked, 
Wesley can be extremely literal when he chooses. Compare, 
for instance, Hymn 5, v. 9, in German and English : 

In hoffnung kan ich frélich sagen: 

Gott hat der héllen macht geschlagen, 
Gott fiihrt mich aus dem kampf und streit 
In seine ruh und sicherheit. 

Already springing Hope I feel ; 

God will destroy the Power of Hell; 

God from the Land of Wars and Pain 
Leads me, where Peace and Safety reign. 

Considering the fact that German studies hardly existed in 
England at the time, it is remarkable that we can say of 
Wesley (what perhaps could not be said of Scott or Coleridge) 
that he never shows a flagrant misunderstanding of the text. 
In sparse cases mistakes seem to have occurred : 

Drum will die sorge meiner seelen 
dir, meinem Vater ganz befehlen (5, 10) 


is rendered : 
One only Care my Soul shall know, 


Father, all thy Commands to do. 


The word befehlen seems to have been misinterpreted, but 
the original is decidedly obscure. Other cases are : 


a i Entdeck, mein Gott, die eigenheit, 
O hide this Self from me. 
14, 12: und lass biss in den tod 


uns allzeit deiner pflege 
und treu empfohlen seyn— 
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Let us in Life, in Death, 
They stedfast truth declare, 
And publish with our latest Breath 
Thy Love and Guardian Care! 
Elsewhere the case is open to doubt, bearing in mind Wes- 
ley’s freedom of treatment, the exigencies of verse, ete. (11, 6): 
ich trachte alle welt 
und was mich von dir hilt 
gantz zu verfluchen 


Far, far from me the World remove 
And all that holds me from thy Love! 


10, 2: wie schiindlich sich [das Haus Jacob] vor Gott verstellt 


How then before Thee shall I dare 
To stand. 


1, 4: oben und hie unten 
And Heaven above and Hell beneath 
(probably for a stronger rhetorical effect). 

That which was intended for local or special application 
comes out more general, and adapted to all times and a wide 
set of religious experiences. Winkler’s spirited hymn, origi- 
nally entitled “ Eines Predigers,” beginning 

Solt ich, aus furcht fiir menschen-kindern 

des geistes trieb in mir verhindern (10, 1), 
is adapted, by the omission of certain specific references to the 
ministerial office, to believers in general, and bears the suitable 
title “ Boldness in the Gospel.” Lange’s Morgenlied (Hymn 17) 
is made a general hymn by omitting the references to the begin- 
ning of the day. Richter’s hymn (4) compares the worshipper, 
throughout, to a lamb, with much minuteness. Wesley’s trans- 
lation, though close, ingeniously eliminates this exact com- 
parison. In hymn 18 Hertz appears throughout as “ Love.” 
Wesley also prefers to omit the first personal pronoun in favor 
of a general statement (e. g., 23, 13; 5, 6). 

Not inconsistent with the simplicity of Wesley’s style, but 
very characteristic of the nicety which was so prominent in his 
nature, is his fondness for neatly-balanced phrases, for building 
up well-worded climaxes, the latter feature not being lacking 
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in his models, Winkler (10) and Gerhardt (15), and perhaps 
somewhat due to the artificial models prevailing when he was 
so conspicuous a student at Oxford. The double epithet in 
22, 1 is an alteration for this cause : 

Ich will dich lieben, meine stircke, 

ich will dich lieben, meine zier ! 


Thee will I love, my Strength, my Tower, 
Thee will I love, my Joy, my Crown. 


Cf. 18, 2: alles was da lebet in dir webet, 
All things in Earth, and Air, and Sea, 
Exist, and live, and move in Thee. 
28, 2: Das macht, ich bin schon absolvirt, 


Und meine schuld ist abgefiihrt, 
Fully thro’ these absolv’d I am 
Frem Sin and Fear, from Guilt and Shame. 
In this spirit he adds, at the close of hymn 26, 
Sons of Earth, and Hosts of Heaven. 
Cf. 25, 4: dem will ich mich getrost vertraun 
Here is my Hope, my Joy, my Rest. 
16, 6: mir, dem schatten, 


In Sin conceiv’d, of Woman born, 
A Worm, a Leaf, a Blast, a Shade. 


6, 7: auf dem Thron 
Sov’reign of Earth, Air, Hell and Sky. 
14, 7: Gott sitzt im regimente, 


und fiihret alles wohl. 
Yet Heav’n, and Earth, and Hell 
Proclaim, God sitteth on the Throne, 
And ruleth all things well ! 
Il, 1: und mein so theures hey] 
mit furcht még schaffen! 
With Joy and Fear, with Love and Awe 
Give me to keep thy perfect Law. 
15, 12: mein siisser wein, mein himmel-brodt, 
My Wine to chear, my Bread to stay. 
18, 3: liebe 
die ihr blut an uns gewandt, 
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Cam’st empty’d of thy Godhead, down, 
For Us, to groan, to bleed, to die. 
Ba, 4: mit wachen und gebet 
nach dir zu ringen. 
I groan, I strive, I watch, I pray. 


We notice elsewhere ingenuity of phrase, short of conceit 
or trickery, as: 


16, 3: der schnédsten schnédigkeit 


who less 
Than nothing am. 


5, 2: o kénte doch in deiner pein 
die eigenheit ertédtet seyn. 
Griev’d with thy Grief, pain’d with thy Pain, 
Ne’er may I feel Self-Love again. 
3 3: in unser fleisch versencket, 
But God with God wert Man with Man. 
5, 4: nur ist von der unlauterkeit 


die liebe noch nicht gantz befreyt, 

Yet vile Affections claim a part 

And thou hast only half my Heart. 

The true poetic gift shows itself in creative touches, whereby 

a new and wholly individual vigor is infused into the matter 
treated, raising the product far above that dead, unreal thing, 
a mere version. There is a freshness and spirit in handling 
the original which makes these hymns masterpieces of transla- 
tion, not unworthy to be compared in this respect with Luther’s 
versions of the Hebrew psalms. As an original poet, Wesley’s 
chief trait is loftiness, majesty, the “great style” at its full 
height, never becoming florid or bombastic. Again and again 
we mark the swelling of the deep Miltonian organ-tone, where 
the original shows a much less exalted strain. This style 
speaks in Hymn 29, where the opening line, 

Der Konig ruht, und schauet doch, 


is transformed into: 


High on His Everlasting Throne, 
The King of Saints his Works surveys. 
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Such alterations, though daring, and to be recommended 
with the utmost reserve, are constructive, as is also Wesley’s 
universally-accepted amendment of Watts’s psalm : 

Nations attend before his throne 

With solemn fear, with sacred joy, 
into 

Before Jehovah’s awful Throne, 

Ye Nations, bow with sacred joy.' 


We notice a heightened effect in many cases : 


5, 3: Du einiger und wahrer Gott, 

du herrscher aller himmels-schaaren, 
Thou, true and only God, lead’st forth 
Th’ immortal Armies of the Sky. 

28, 6: Dass er die Seelen drum verliert 
Und sie der Heiland mit sich fiihrt. 
To tear the Prey out of Thy Teeth; 
To spoil the Realms of Hell and Death. 

17, 6: So bin ich wohlgeschmiickt und késtlich angethan 
Than Gold, and Pearls, more precious far, 
And brighter than the Morning Star. 

28, 4: Ich, ich und meine siinden. . .. 
die haben dir erreget 
das elend, das dich schliiget 
My Sins have caus’d Thee, Lord, to bleed, 
Pointed the Nail and fix’d the Thorn. 


Level prose is brought into the domain of poetry, as, from 
Zinzendorf, 21, 4: 


wir haben mehr wohlthat und segen empfangen, 
als straffe wir bey dir verschuldt 
Yea, ev’n our Crimes, tho’ numberless, 
Less num’rous than Thy Mercies are. 
13, 11: ich jauchtze mit schon auf der erd, 
bis ich ein himmels-engel werd. 
Here as in Heaven thy Name we raise 
For where thy Presence shines, is Heav’n. 
20, 2: in deiner Liebes-Glut vereint, 
der rauchen unsre pfannen 


' Ps, and H. 1737, p. 5. 
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O wing with Flames of Holy Love 
Our living Sacrifice. 
The frequent introduction of a vigorous apostrophe is effec- 
tive, as 25, 4: 
Away, sad Doubt, and anxious Fear! 
5, 6: Ich weiss mir zwar nicht selbst zu rathen 
Ye Sons of Men, here nought avails 
Your Strength, here all your Wisdom fails (cf. 19, 5), 
A felicitous climax replaces a superlative or a mere repe- 
tition, 


3, 13: héchstes gut, “my Lord, my Life, my All.” 
25, 3: weil Christi blut bestiindig schreyt: 


barmhertzigkeit! barmherzigkeit ! 
rendered 
While Jesu’s Blood, thro’ Earth and Skies, 


Mercy, free, boundless Mercy cries! 
This is quite parallel to Bayard Taylor’s treatment of Faust, 


1549: 
Entbehren sollst du! sollst entbehren! 


Thou shalt abstain, renounce, refrain. 


Exceptionally strong seems to me the introduction of an 
epithet at the close of hymn 15, Gerhardt’s “O Jesu Christ, 
mein schénstes Licht,” rendering 

Und wenn ich nach vollbrachtem streit 


mich soll zur ruhe legen, 
b alsdann lass deine liebes-treu, etc., 
y 
And when the Storms of Life shall cease, 
Jesu, in that important Hour, 
In Death as Life be Thou my Guide, etc. 

The impressiveness and metrical weight of the adjective 
“important” remind one of the familiar phrase from Bern- 
hard of Clairvaux, “in tremenda mortis hora.” ! 

Wesley’s lofty style is due, more than anything else, to his 
familiarity with the English bible, which was incorporated 
into his very nature from the nursery up. The sublime tone 


? Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied, 1, 192. 
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of the Hebrew poetry pervades these translations, and the 
great majority of essential alterations consists in the introduc- 
tion of purely scriptural conceptions, as 
10, 11: solt mein Gott mich auch nicht schiitzen 
since Thou wilt spread 
Thy shadowing Wing around my head (Px, 17, 8). 
To Isaiah, 63, 1, we owe the bold rhetorical question : 
But who is This that comes from far, 
Whose Garments roll’d in Blood appear ? 
(Cf, 20, 8; 29, 3; 9, 4, and countless other instances, ) 
It would be indiscreet eulogy to ignore the fact that the 
force of the original is at times weakened, Beside the origi- 
nal of Hymn 28, 21, the English version seems stiff and 


formal : 
Wenn nun kam eine bése Lust, 
So dankt’ ich Gott, dass ich nicht musst’ ; 
Ich sprach zur Lust, zum Stolz, zum Geiz: 
“ Dafiir hing unser Herr am Kreutz!” 


If Pride, Desire, Wrath stirr’d anew, 
Swift to my sure Resort I flew: 

“See there my Lord upon the Tree!” 
Hell heard: Instant my Soul was free. 


No more her Power let Nature boast, 
But in thy Will may mine be lost! 
seems more artificial than 


brich der natur gewalt entzwey, 
und mache meinen willen frey! (5, 3.) 


5, 6: es muss durch dich gewircket seyn, 


translated 
Thou only, Lord, supreme of Men, 


is hardly felicitous, as also the rendering of “mit gréstem 
glimpf” (6, 9) by “ Firmly, Singularly Good.” One is not 
quite satisfied with the last words of Winkler’s hymn (10) 
which contain, in the original, the spirit of Hutten and 
Luther combined : 


es ist gewagt! Gott steh mir bey! 
’Tis fix’d! I can do all thro’ Thee! 
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Philip Molther, the Moravian, for whom Wesley made the 
magnificent version of “Ich habe nun den grund gefunden,” 
while declaring it the best English hymn he had known, 
objected to the phrase (25, 2), 

Thy Heart still melts with Tenderness... . 

Returning Sinners to receive, 
as being less strong than 

dem allemal das hertze bricht, 

wir kommen oder kommen nicht, 
but in such cases good taste is saved at the expense of some 
original force. 

The subsequent history of these versions exhibits many 
variations in the text, due to different causes. Where altera- 
tions are made for confessional reasons, (as in their adoption 
by Unitarian editors), the changes are right and necessary. 
Tinkering for amendment usually suggests Bernini’s setting 
up of bell-turrets on the Pantheon of Agrippa. Unaccountable 
(except by the charitable hypothesis of a misprint) is the change 
in the standard hymnal of the M. E. church from the phrase, 
“Chase this dead Slumber from my Soul” to “dread slumber,” 
especially when it represents in the original das sichre schlaffen. 
In the C, 8, Robinson-cycle of hymn-books, the rendering of 
Tersteegen’s Majestiitisch Wesen (19, 4) “ Being of Beings” 
appears as “ Lord God of Hosts ;” of heilig, heilig singen (19, 
2), “ Heaven’s Hosts their noblest Praises bring,” as “ Let 
saints their humble worship bring.” ‘Give to the Winds thy 
Fears,” an original stroke of Wesley’s (14, 9) reads, “ O, cast 
away thy fears,” in the United Presbyterian Hymn-Book, and 
so on. One cannot seriously quarrel with the compilers of a 
recently-published American hymnal for changing (7, 5) the 
translation of was noch von unlauterkeit, “ nor let one darling 
Lust survive” into, “nor let one favorite sin survive,”’ but 
when that masterly rendering of the close of Gerhardt’s hymn 
(15), of which I have already spoken, 


And when the Storms of Life shall cease, 
Jesu, in that important Hour, 


s 
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In Death as Life be Thou my Guide, 
And save me, who for me hast died ! 


is given: 


.... in that dark, final hour 
Of death, be Thou my guide and friend, 
That I may love Thee without end, 

one feels like letting Wesley himself speak out as he did in 
the 7th paragraph of the preface to “A Collection of Hymns, 
for the Use of the People called Methodists, 1780:” “And 
here I beg leave to mention a thought which has been long 
upon my mind, and which I should long ago have inserted in 
the public papers, had I not been unwilling to stir up a nest 
of hornets. Many gentlemen have done my Brother and me 
(though without naming us) the honour to reprint many of our 
Hymns. Now they are perfectly welcome so to do, provided 
they print them just as they are. But I desire they would not 
attempt to mend them; for they really are not able. None of 
them is able to mend either the sense, or the verse. Therefore 
I must beg of them one of these two favours: either to let them 
stand just as they are, to take them for better for worse; or to 
add the true reading in the margin, or at the bottom of the 
page; that we may no longer be accountable either for the non- 
sense or for the doggerel of other men.” 

It may be of interest to add that in the fourth stanza of 
hymn 28, by Zinzendorf, is found, as far as I know, the only 
allusion to the Faust-legend in hymnology : 

Wenn er nun gleich auf meine Ehr 
Mit meinem Blut geschrieben wiir. 
Wesley renders less minutely, 
Tho’ sign’d and written with my Blood. 

Nore.—Much detailed work of investigation for this paper has been done 
by the following members of my advanced group in German: H. 8. Bassett, 
N. F. C. Bray, M. Brown, J. E. Eversz, W. D. Lane, H. A. Sinclair, F. L. 
Spofford, P. L. Windsor. For the use of books and documents, I desire 
to express obligations to the Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, of Nazareth, Pa. ; 
Rev. 8. G. Ayres, of Drew Theological Seminary; Archivist A. Glitsch, of 


Herrnhut; Rev. J. Taylor Hamilton, Bethlehem, Pa., and the authorities 
of Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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A SranzA-INDEX TO WESLEY’s TRANSLATIONS OF 
GERMAN Hymns. 


The numbers refer to the enumeration of the hymns at the beginning of 
this article. The capitalization has been modernized. 


HYMN, 
Ah, give me now, all-gracious Lord........066 scsscssesssssscescssessenerseeseees 28 
Ah, Lord! enlarge our scanty thought........csccccscsssssseseescsseeseseneees 24 
Ah, Love! thy influence withdrawn........ Seescerececccccese ocsccsecsesccesoeee 15 
Ah no! ne’er will I backward turn.............cccs000: $0000000 00000000 seeeseese 7 
Ah! why did I so late thee knOW.......ccccccscecsessscssseseerseseeseecseeeceees 22 
Alarm’d at their successfil toil sccccccccccccccssesscsceseeccssesssesesees cues socce | 29 
All glory to th’ eternal three@.......cccccccsccesccsccescsesessesscssecsssseseeseeees 9 
All Heay’n thou fill’st with pure desire......cccsscccccsssecsessees Oesscessecees 2 
All things in earth, and air, and s@Q....c.ccccccccccccssceseessesseeesees TTT 18 
Already springing hope I fee@l..cccccccees eevevccececece covecsces PTT TT 5 
And well I know thy tender love... seesssessscsccsccessssscssscessse = 5 
And whatsoe’er thoti Will’st..ccc.cccccssscssssseceesseseesesssssesssssccessessseseee 14 
And while I felt thy blood Withitii...c.ccccccseccceceeeeceseeeees sees senseeseees 28 
A patient, a victorious mind.,..... ocecsosccccccosoccccccosccescoscccccccsccccoces; © 
Arise, athe up thy pow’ Prureccrsresscccssssscsssccccccccccccccsscececsccsccsscsssese = 6 
Arm me with thy whole armour, Lord...cccccccccccseceeereeseeseecerresseeeee 12 
Aa flow'ra thelr op’ning leaves display. ..scccsccscsseesecreescseseserseeecesers 19 
Aa Incense to thy throne aboves..scccorrsscesessseeeessseee tosseseseeesescesers 20 
Astonlah’d at thy frowning DrOW,.scccssesseseseersreeeereeereeseeeseerereeeeee 16 


Aw'd by a mortal’s frown, shall Li ssccsssssseseeccsseeeesereeseeseereeee LO 


Before thy face, O Lord most blah ecccssscccccsccccscsccsccscccccvessescceseccese |= 1S 


Be heav'’n ev'n now our soul's AbOE,,,,,,secrrcrerereeereeerereeereeeeeseererees 18 
Being of beings, MAY OUF PALRE,,,..+ss0rererererrrerereereeerereersretenseenenee ow 
Bold shall I stand in thy great Aay.....cccccseresreereesrerreeeeseeeees a 
Boundless wisdom, power divine,,...:++sererreeee eoverecocecsoocsvoncoese coreeese 26 
Det OT WHOS CHAFING GHAI FE BVO rccccccccecsccoccccccessercscccseccsesccccocecces 7 
Carnal and sold to ain NO MOF... ..crrreresreerceevveveececoococersoseceessereccecs 20 
Cherubs with seraphs join,,......+++++ee00 evveece seveeeooes eveveceorerevece ime 8 
Close by thy side still may I keep..........+00+ piddebibnebibdadiakeatiensnieniies 4 
Commit thou all thy griefs............cccccceserccsceersees oveescococcovevecesoooose 14 
Dust and ashes tho’ We be@.......:sscessserseseereseees iuateadicdaseienisizeteerniee 26 
Each moment draw my heart away......... jacana pasanndsneulennciatienntnes 7 
Effulgence of the light divine............sscccsscessscssseessrerseee peaicasbeiadins 3 


Bathron’d above Yow GRY ...00000c00e ssccescesccesooccescescoccoococcsccoooecssoosees 6 
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Eternal depth of love divine............:+.cssesseesseereceseneeees 
Eternity thy fountain was..........cccccccrcssccccccccercsccsccsscescerscsesesscees 


Fat, Git GBO0G GF CHONG. cece cccccceccccesssccccocsoscsscsscocsocsescscescencssces 
Father, thy everlasting grace.......... sbiadedecaendeensecisssanmessasacenans 
First-born of many brethren thou... 

Fix’d on this ground will I remain...........ccccccccsscssecserecssensceceesseeee 
Fix, O fix my wavering mind..........ssccscsescseees saneessaneenes seseseee 

For this let men revile my name.........secseseseseeees 

For zeal I sigh, for zeal I pant.......cccccscccseeseseeees $0ssccecccccscccecscooese 


From all eternity with love.ssscsssscssscscecssscsses seseeseseesee oe 
From thy blest wounds our life We draw...cccccssccssceceeseesseees 
Fully the quick’ ning sp’rit impartiscccccccccceceseees 


Give me thy strength, O God of pow’ fissiccsesceee 

Give to my eyes refreshing teats. wscccccccseeeeees seeseeseessececsesees bessees 
Give to the winds thy fears.... se seccceceoesses 

Gladly the toye of earth We leaves cicccccsceseseeeeeees 

Grace we implore; when billows rollccccccccseeeseeees 


BRAG, WOMOVEDIO CODED coscvccscencecccssence:ecccsnstosocscnscecscsessenesnseoccasecess 
Heaven's glory in thy awftl thron@ssccsscnsscccseeeeeecceeseeeeeceeeeeeseeeees 
Hell's armies tremble at thy nod. ....scscossssscsscscscessesevscccescscessesssscece 
Hence our hearts melt, our eyen OW a cscncveiavecisenss ceceteovinrese treeees 
He proapers all lis nervants tolli,..scsccsssecsesseseeeerseeeeeseeeereseeseneeees 
Here many & faithful soul In fOUNd, rrrseceeseeresseesreseeeeeeeesseeeeeeeeseeree 
es Os es RII DINIRR.. -, « cicaacmensencdsecnannsacacuaceiceess ccauipbakh 
High praise to thee, all-grackous GOd,, srrcssrmrsreeeeeereeee senenbuanee 
Eeeee-tnron’ a on hea’ n’s Ctereel Will cccceccccscccececcoccceccscscccsccccs cess ; 
His eye the world at once looks thro’.,..ccrsrevesseeseeeseeeevseeersers seeneetse 
BOY RAD: WO COO PONTO ccccoccoccccccsessencecvcececsacesscceensesscssessere 
How blest are they, who still abide,,,.,...... juvenéééia baebsdiaaeen endveanssaen 
How can it be, thou heavenly king,....crrecccecereeeeevecsreeeeeevees satceuenan 
Howe’er I rove, where’er I turn,....secosrsree . oveveesereeees 


If in this darksome wild I stray ..... 

If pride, desire, wrath stirr’d anew......000-+e00 

If rough and thorny be my WAY .<.ccccccoscoccccesccoccceseccooooocesooososees 
I, I alone have done the deed..........sseeeseeeeeee 

Tee GemURONs Willinaly T MIGY'S...ccvcscocssosccsesccesovesscosoceocessees 

In life’s short day let me yet more...........0++++ 
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HYMN, 
In the devouring lion’s teeth............. eneeewapesnecian pnceddadvadtadbnedissciuta 23 
In thee we move. All things of thee.........ccs0-ss0es sabiddveddbteinesene 19 
Into thy gracious hands I fall.......66...+00++ sdeseveseenesconstecs eeeeneeeseseece 12 
I see thy garments roll’d in bloOd...........sseceeeeseeeeeees Sanesneseeccosecestes 2 
Is there a thing beneath the sun.......... idensessaiianinenuniians saiiaeneeniaane 7 
[ thank thee, uncreated SUn.............sececsesseseeees ploieies asnees pinadaniceen 22 
Be ei ee ED IIE OU voresccck-reccerndsstcssscnccesvonsccessesice 24 
Jesu, be endless praise to thee......cccessscsescecesserersersees bsaeateeseeuinnnave 28 
I I os site rnsaciien snssebdicaeibaidnentsannnebbstneseieiedsss 26 
nn I II OI si ccncninnntnanneninsdeiassomuannibignienndaccn 29 
Jesu, thy blood and righteousness..............0seseeeee paeenaibiidiaksssinte 28 
I Pe I BO IM acca iinsdncnaseddinigaiiecessrdnccuiassenrcsiuninces 15 
Ns re IN BWI siscctinsedeiesscncnssenicdoseneniissecomccnnennsaeionse « iT 
SE © BO iiccnnteccnsicsnecscinindeccieccenccsens peiiaesansieeee 2 
i, TORI TA IIE OIE WI seescinasecisaicsosccsssesiscciscéssssersonesees 5 
a I I MMIII csndenccdspconssdinnnscdicansdnninsesiseabenanbeniies 26 
TE BO GI DR circccecsesiscsinicasccncsiscessescsiscsesees 12 
BOO 0 BE IF OU GED a iacscsscsnccccveccccscocscassssersnscssiestncsesoenssces 14 
Let us in life, in death....... Whedecddadsncsscsaressdsondnnesssenesbenesdbcconsssiaced 14 
ey EOE SU OT TN GN GG Bi sneccccccgstccccccccesssssasccessscscnsese 19 
Bes Me I, I I 1s 5s cn catenndindunnsdonenensenecsiansednedese 19 
Lord arm me with thy spirit’s might..........cccccsseseceeseecseeee. seseeeeeees 17 
Lord God of armies, ceaseless praise........... decscccscscccccoccccsccecccecsceee 13 
Lord, I believe the price is paid....ccccccccccsccscccseseceseees ecsccccccoccssocecs 28 
Lord, I believe thy precious blood............. sonesseoccscses scccscescccccccscese 28 
Lord, I believe were sinners MOTE ......6666scseeseesees eosceee deesceecesesscsesee 28 
Lord over all, sent to fulfill. ....ccceccceeee corsccoecere seccccsveccesacesoececsocoess 3 
Lost and undone for aid I ery........ pes eccnnnnedssabeatosossssocnes sescccccesocece 5 
Midst danger’s blackest frown.........sc00ccceeee ssbnesacesseosene eceees eeseedee 6 
Monarch of all, with lowly fear...cccccsssccssssessseeecsseeseseee erececesecccsecs 13 
More hard than marble is my heart,........... hesenunen sdisbibiiataindoet scovece «16 
My health, my light, my life, my crown...... soccecccccccccccccccccccescoveccoce 10 
My heart from all pollution clean.........ccccsoscssrssessscrsscsesssesscevecces 
My life, my blood, I here present.....ccsccesseeeeeres sovevccecccceccccccesecess 10 
My Saviour, how shall I proclalim.......ssccccrsssssesscecseccceerssssees cscvonce 20 
My Gaviour, thou thy love to Mesccccrscercscscccssescscsvccecssccesesecccoscscess 15 
My soul before thee prostrate li@t,,....:.sscsssessreeseeseesreeseeseesesereeseess 8 
DPM SOUR NNN GEE F GR i ssscssscteccccscececcsccecosesccseecoscsesescnsescessse | 20 
No profit can’st thou gain. .occcccrrcrsccccesscccceccceccvcccccsecccesconccsccveccecs 14 
Now Christ in us doth live, and we...... cuibisieslebeediscetediakiniieamneens “SF 
Now hast thou given us thro’ thy son,.......... uiensadentaiatinenieininereneen 27 
Now I have found the ground, wherein....... ttanamnsiaiaiiiaasiaeeientin 25 
Now then, my God, thou hast My soul......cccccccccccrecccceccocesveevcccoees » 
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O draw me, Saviour, after thee sotestese 

Of all thou the beginning art........ aneaumnnasiaaalmasas 

O Father, sanctify this pain.,.........ccccsscccseseeers bbesenocoses iateensaniesen 
Oft have we seen thy mighty pow’T.......c.ccccsssesssesecsseeees 

O God of God[s], in whom combine........... paaatunie 

O God, of good th’ unfathom’d 8ea.......00.sseeeesesseeees 

O God, thou bottomless abyss........ sabnndaseonceneusenovesosaesacesesiosecadbosons 
O grant that nothing in my soul................0008 sesdannbddessenasanadcessone - 
O guide me, lead me in thy wayS...............000- ovecesee 

O hide this self from me, that I........... sesspbidebeneaatadeeiakiaeesees - 
I Te Oe GET UID BARE svccicccecsesecsececsosccscccesssceses*scee inivweisun 
a I Or Oe OOD i iscitss ince sce cacnecstsasscnicacecsscciesavsensin 
Te i OO Te BON ioc vcs inssiseccncsssssacscesconsscss , 

O king of glory, thy rich grace 

O leave not, cast Me NOt AWAY......-.....cceeereeees ocncccesesecccceccccoccscsooes 
O let the dead now hear thy voice..............00+ bbdeassbuctenassoenss Sasponss re 
O Lord, O God of love........ insaidanbbadanbsadsabbenseshasincsarssentepaeaibedeiied 
O love, how chearing is thy ray............ behead eheineeniababebinsean sacebbit 
O love, our stubborn wills subdue........ poanessassonsepncessases . 

O love, thou bottomless abyss.............ccesececssssees oscoces Soccscsecee sasacoese 
O love, thy sov’reign aid impart...... seeccecsocseccoces ‘ 

O may one beam of thy blest light........... 

O(h)! multiply thy sower’s seed......ccccccececssseees 

One only care my soul shall know................ 

O never in these veils of shame.... 

O pow’rful love, to thee we bow 

O that I as a little child.............. eneccecoses seccces ooeee 

O that my heart, which open stands,. 

O thou, to whose all-searching sight............ pekanasaen ase 

O thou, who all things canst Controul....iccccssccceecesesscesceseeeees pehaiiend 
O thou, whom sinners love, Whose CUTE. .....cescceeesceceeees aceciee mercer yyrtre 
O ye who joy to feed his sheepa........cccsseecsrssseceseecseseess 


Parent of good, thy bounteous hand.....:.ccssccsceseseeseseeeseseesesseser sees 
Primeval beauty! in thy sight...... eeeceecvesccececsscnssscccccccoecccesees 


ID ep Cente T008 Wi Wi Giecececcccccsenscecccssosscssesessseesosccscossenonces 
Restore my sight! let thy free grace... sssseseeceeeeseesessesseneeeseeeeeees 


Satan, thy due reward Burvey....sccsccseseeresseeeeess hscnginhbbedaeiéaasanabese 
SNE Ge MUGEN). SU ODRDU NE BPD icc onssesennssescsncessconecosesevacsveessesecs 
Saviour, where'er thy steps I see,,.... eccesceccesessocscees 

See where the servants of their God,,,,.., ppataneabenssiens 

See, ye sinners, see the flame........ péviebaasoneabe evecccevccocecoocecoes 

Send down thy likeness from above......... eoeseresorconenvcesensscoeccoss peesnin 
ee, We NI Gr PID MI a scscissncssonccasccsctanesacssessassccoseavicacoions 
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HYMN, 


Shall I, to sooth th’ unholy throng.............. insdinbandedianmieiatenn 
Bamgne OF Dhenst © may 1 Beisccccccscssscscescocccsscccssscecsocsecsossssees soccscee 
So ev'n in storms my seal shall grow ....0ccceccoccsccscccccccccscocssccecccsecees 
So shall my ev’ry power to thee.........ccessesesceseeesseesessseeeseseesesereees 
So shall our lives thy power proclaim ......scssssscccrescssscessssoeseeeeesssess 
nN Oe OUR ED GOING, cc nccocscsdctntedcoccscnsseacioccssais eatacees 
Still heavy is thy heart........0ceseeee oveccossocerccscsecssvecccoessocecococceces 
ee ae ee CII EINE IIIT, is. cc cccccsctidh dceiedadbecddabeodssdibationssecs 
Geill let thy love poles OUb MY WAFsccrcccccesccciccescccsccscccessseseces ceccssees 
Geil) let thy tears, thy groans, thy sighs, ....ccccoccccccsescccescceccccocccccccees 
ee ey I ONY BI orice cnescscse scdsccnedbsdsncsesiossesscoves 
Still, Lord, from thy exhaustless store.......sccccccessesccsccecesoveveescccecces 





RRO TAF DOOE HONTE GRE 106 TE Diiscesccessecssvccsccesccecseccesseseocecesceseosss 
The burthen for me to sustain, ..ccoceessereres ibhenkionnins jidadibienaendiaiasts 
The church through all her bounds,......... seacahidnid ndbieibdnsddibinadibaiied 
The deadly slumber soon I feel.......00+0+++00 Jinbsdiebersoseecnsbsbbiabanekssees 
Ry TE I BS ii cis icsccincnicdadesisnnnses covinciancsesiacsamnines 
The dictates of thy sov’reign will........... edsssie tubaiedabbatiad Sinise daaeeen 
Thee will I love, my joy, my crown..,.........+++ sidddnianediateniinnnieuae eoeeee 
Thee will I love, my strength, My Owe? .cccccocecesccoscoccsscescccocesosesces 
The holy, the unspotted Lamb..............00+ dannemaninndanes ieeiulectenenae 
The love of Christ does me constrain...... jciiiateneiucsuiiaiae eusiagliaaimmainess 
The meek, the still, the lowly mind..............06+ nicinnnisiniins pedesneen . 
Then shall heaven’s hosts with loud acclaim................ 0 seccesese ceoccecse 
The world, sin, death oppose in vain....... iadieaeeesnasdneeneess nabaadaanaeninn 
Thine is whate’er we are. Thy grace............scscccsscseseeeees asanbaeeand 
Thine, Lord, is wisdom, thine alone...... hsdkawnnkdtianede Miagenienanenbeannnsnns 
This spotless robe the same appears.............04 ses cececcscoseese Sebessecsosse 
Tho’ sign’d and written with my bloOd..........scesscseeeeeees seeccsccesecese ‘ 
Thou art th’ eternal light............ Reieinuddintitnetanidliila esensdnnees i eaenaeiad 
Thou ev’rywhere hast sway...... peevenssse soasease sac cecccccessosecsccescssceccecs ‘ 
Thou for our pain didst mourn..... .... seccescccccscecsccccocs enecrecesasccasceses 
Thou God of power, thor God Of love....cccccccssecccsecesseceeecessseesscseees 
Thou hast my flesh; thy hallowed shrine.........ccsccssssscsesseseescesees eo 
Thou hast o’erthrown the 0. ......66ssscscseesesseees eeccece senceccsocccseccesee 
Thou hidden love of God, whose height............066 saakbesphanbeesieeansesd 
OE, PON, BES CUE BB sccssciccicesscccnsesessc0ssc00esses sececssseecesacecssece 


Thou Lamb of God, thou prince of peace, ...cccccsursccccssessesssseecees sees 
TOG, TOUE, GUE MON, GE TRON BIB ccccccesccccccnscocescccccccecseccesocescese 
Thou, Lord, art light: thy native ray..ccccesseee: sahebadeneasibndaaaneinats 
Thou, Lord, art love, from thee pure love. ....cccccccccsssceseeecseseeeeesceess 
Thou, Lord, the dreadful fight hast WOn......ccccccsscccsssecseceseeseessesees 
BROS OW HRS LEE FOF secccccceccocccsscscccccccescccesconccccsccsececcocessccccscese 
ee ee Be i iciitaditsneseccccmnassanceresecesecasccdsesesesesseses 
Thou shin’st with everlasting rays......ccsssrcceccssessecreseeessesceevevsenees 


10 
11 

5 
13 
29 





et ike atieaes, saat ee 
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HYMN, 


Pires, Ot GE GRIF God, Len eb BOC E isa is scasesines08ssesssecccesesse accans 
Tid WARE ORE SIOTENS BO OOF WF BORG sicic se cccccccssisccacscccsoccsesecccecce 
Thro’ thy rich grace, in Jest’s bIOOM........ccccccores cccsccccccsccocesseseeeeee 
Tn WATE, RG CHOU, GRE COEME sic ccc ccccssctsscesssccsiccccsccevescesxe0es 


Wis Mieaaes, Ga TIONG Of God oicccicscescicccccsssvcsiccsvcccccesecsecessasse , 
Thy everlasting truth .c.cccccsccscesce corsscscsscocsscessovccscessessvcssevsees coves 
Thy parent hand, thy forming skiill.......c.ccccccossosssssecccsccccscccsovcsees : 
Te GREG TOI TAUREN GO GENT. cccsccccscssececssseccsccnescecsscsesccssoesconses 
'Tis mercy all that thou hast brought....cccccwscseeerseereeees sedabecvestanaeen 
To dig the ground, they all bestow ...cccccmccssecseereeseees sabnile Scueaeeain ‘ 
Too much to thee I cannot give.......cccecseeeeeees caledoanas deaminibuati Saisude 
Unwearied may | this pursue........ccccceeeeee poncnesocncesessoneosocnsesecess x“ 
Uphold me in the doubtful race........... suanens ieee sonee eiaamanesiete bebeas 


Tres ak Tan Whales, Saline Mie GIO iidcccccseesccincscaccocceasaieniacecsssssesess 











What are our works but sin and death......ccccccescesees 

What can we offer our good Lord...........s:eeeeeeee eee 

What in thy love possess I not......... ceeeeee bien seeuevnnnieveeuein 

What then is he, whose scorn I dread...... ides namaonnomeismnasendedeaden 
What tho’ thou rulest mot..............sce0seres 

When from the dust of earth J rise......... 

When my warm’d thoughts I fix on thee.............c0008. jieakdencebes aan ‘ 
When pain o’er my weak flesh prevails...........ccccccesssessccccecscee.coccee 
When rising floods my head o’erflow........0...200seeeeeeee sees sanbaiedinbeiake 
Pe I BE cisadedesanscusckssisnisessccssisericéss-sdcsaci~snn sanbinbe 
When thou shalt call in that great day ............. ihihienbinesadad seins verer 
Where’er the faithful workers turn...............4. 

Who in heart on thee believes..............csccesesesseeree 

Who points the clouds their course...... .......c0ec00e 





Wey WEG, MF BaVIOUl, 11S DAL COME. occcisincccvcscecscsescssccccsvcses cesses 
Wide earth's remotest bound.............. 
With faith [ plunge me in this sea............ 











Wate Teamdiens, oven, hunsble mind ..ccccccsscessesscscscssccesecs oosse soeceees 
With out-stretch’d hands, and streaming eyes........... ddbscenkee abineasekae 
Yea, Father, ours thro’ him, thou art............. canada pibsssnis seeseccese 
Yea, let man rage! since thou wilt spread.......cccssseecccceeseeees seadhanen 
Yea, thou, true witness, spotless lamb........ socnronccncsccccccoccscccecees ceese 
Ye earthly loves be far away. ...ccccccssscccscsccscceees sseccccseocsees 
Ye sons of men, here nought avails....cccccccssscccssccsecccsescceseseees TTT 


ee IE WERMROET 10 DONNE TE BOND ininicis cccsscccscccscecscscstvensecsssessnses 
Te Re Oe CPRRIN OE GIN TE ines csenccavececcssccocccecsccccenvesconssonsa 
Yet while at length, who scorned thy might......ccccsssseseeseseerereeeees 


JaMes Tarr HATFIELD. 
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VIIL—NOTES ON MACBETH: 
I. THe Werrp SISTERs. 


Strangely enough the word “ weird ” has come into modern 
English entirely from its use in Macbeth. The word occurs 
six times in this play as usually printed: five times in the 
expression “ weird sisters” (I, 11, 32, and v, 8; II, 1, 20; 
III, rv, 133; IV, 1, 136), and once in the phrase “the weird 
women” (III, 1, 2). Stranger still, “ weird ” does not appear 
at all in the only authoritative text of the tragedy, that of the 
first folio. In that edition the word is “ weyward” in the first 
three passages in the play, and “ weyard” in the last three. It 
was Theobald, the “dearest foe” of Pope, who saw that Shake- 
speare must have written “ weird,” and that this rare word 
had been changed because of “the ignorance of the copyists.” 
Modern editors accept the suggestion of Theobald ; but I be- 
lieve that the full force of the word “ weird” is often unappre- 
hended, even by special students of the play. 

In Anglo-Saxon literature, “ Wyrd” is the name of the 
personified goddess of fate. Wryrd is “the lord of every man.”’ 
The word is also a common noun; each man has his own 
wyrd, or destiny. 

In Chaucer we find these lines :— 


‘But O, Fortune, executrice of wierdes” [fates, destinies]. 
Troilus and Criseyde, 111, 617. 


“The Wirdes, that we clepen [call] Destinee.” 
The Legend of Good Women, 2580 (1x, 19). 


In the second of these lines we have a personification, but 
the conception is of more than one “ Wyrd.” 


‘Some other topics connected with this play were treated by the writer in 
the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1892, in a paper entitled “Studies in 
Macbeth.” 
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A passage in the Scotch translation of Vergil’s neid, 
written about 1513 by Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
is very striking. I give first the original Latin. 


“prohibent nam cetera Parcae 
Scire Helenum farique vetat Saturnia Juno.” 
Aenetd, 111, 379-380. 
“The remanent heirof, quhat euir be it, 
The werd sisteris defendis [forbid] that suld be wit [known], 
And eik the dochter of auld Saturne, Juno, 
Forbiddis Helenus to speik it, and eryis, ho!” 
The Thrid Buik of Eneados, Cap. v1, 23-26 
‘Here “the werd sisteris” is the translation of the Latin 
“Parcae.” I suppose that the Parcae and the three sister- 
Fates of the Greeks,—Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos,—were 
identified in the mind of Vergil. 

Shakespeare’s source for the story of Macbeth was Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland, published 
in 1577. The evidence of this work is decisive in favor of 
changing “ weyward ” and “ weyard” to “ weird.” The fol- 
lowing passage from Holinshed will especially concern us :— 

“Tt fortuned as Makbeth and Banquho iournied towards 
Fores, where the king then laie, they went sporting by the 
waie togither without other companie, saue onelie themselues, 
passing thorough the woods and fields, when suddenlie in the 
middest of a laund, there met them three women in strange and 
wild apparell, resembling creatures of elder world, whome when 
they attentiuelie beheld, woondering much at the sight, the 
first of them spake and said; All haile Makbeth, thane of 
Glammis (for he had latelie entered into that dignitie and 
office by the death of his father Sinell). The second of them 
said ; Haile Makbeth thane of Cawder. But the third said ; 
All haile Makbeth that heereafter shalt be king of Scotland. 

“Then Banquho; What manner of women (saith he) are 
you, that seeme so little fauourable vnto me, whereas to my 
fellow heere, besides high offices, ye assigne also the kingdome, 
appointing foorth nothing for me at all? Yes (saith the first 
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of them), we promise greater benefits vnto thee, than vnto 
him, for he shall reigne in deed, but with an vnluckie end: 
neither shall he leaue anie issue behind him to succeed in his 
place, where contrarilie thou in deed shalt not reigne at all, 
but of thee those shall be borne which shall gouern the Scotish 
kingdome by long order of continuall descent. Herewith the 
foresaid women vanished immediatlie out of their sight. This 
was reputed at the first but some vaine fantastical] illusion by 
Mackbeth and Banquho, insomuch that Banquho would call 
Mackbeth in iest, king of Scotland; and Mackbeth againe 
would call him in sport likewise, the father of manie kings. 
But afterwards the common opinion was, that these women 
were either the weird sisters, that is (as ye would say) the god- 
desses of destinie, or else some nymphs or feiries, indued with 
knowledge of prophesie by their necromanticall science, bicause 
euerie thing came to passe as they had spoken.”—Furness’ 
Variorwm Macbeth, pp. 363-4. Italics my own. 

In the Scandinavian mythology, as it was preserved in Ice- 
land, “ Urthr” was the eldest and the most prominent of the 
three Norns, or sister-Fates. The loss of an initial w disguises 
the identity of the word with the name of the Anglo-Saxon 
goddess of fate “ Wyrd.” Both words are to be connected 
with the Latin vertere (pronounced wertere), the German werden, 
the Icelandic vertha (pronounced wertha), and the Anglo-Saxon 
weorthan, Apparently because the name “ Urthr” is made 
from that form of the verbal stem which appeared in the 
plural of the past tense, this goddess came to be looked upon 
especially as the fate of the past (des gewordenes). Professor 
E. Mogk' thinks that it was bungling word-play (junges, 
isliindisches Machwerk) of the twelfth century which first 
gave to the two sisters of Urthr, the fates of the present and 
future, the names “ Verthandi” (pronounced werthandi—die 
Werdende, the goddess of that which is now coming to be— 
from the same verb as “ Urthr”’) and “Skuld” (allied to shall, 
soll), The three Norns guard one of the three roots of Ygdrasil, 


1 Paul’s Grundriss der germ. Philologie, 1, 1024. 
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the great Ash-tree of Existence. Urthr and Verthandi, the 
Past and Present, stretch a web from east to west, “ from the 
radiant dawn of life to the glowing sunset, and Skuld, the 
Future, tears it to pieces.’’’ 

The Century Dictionary says of the phrase “the weird 
sisters”’: “An awkward expression, literally ‘the fate sisters’, 
apparently meant for ‘the Sister Fates.’”” That this is the 
general meaning of the phrase, I feel confident.? Schmidt’s 
explanation of “ weird,” in his Shakespeare-Lexicon, as “sub- 
servient to Destiny,” fails to bring out the dignity of the word 
both in Holinshed and Shakespeare. The weird sisters are 
not “subservient to Destiny” ; they are Destiny. 

The commentators have not noticed, I think, that the weird 
sisters speak to Macbeth and Banquo in character, as the Norns 
of the Past, Present, and Future.2 This fact, which seems 
to be true in a general way of their speeches in Holinshed, 
comes out very clearly in Shakespeare. 


“ Banquo. Wow far is’t call’d to Forres? What are these 
So wither’d and so wild in their attire, 
That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on’t? Live you? or are you aught 


'Anderson’s Norse Mythology, p. 209, 

* Dr, F, A, Wood, of the University of Chicago, thinks that the writer in 
the Century Dictionary does not catch the exact force of the word “ weird,” 
“In origin,” writes Dr. Wood, “it is a feminine abstract noun, It seems 
better, therefore, to regard ‘weird,’ in the compound ‘ weird-sisters’, as the 
abstract ‘fate, rather than as the goddess of fate, one of the Parcae, The 
‘ weird-sisters’ would then mean the ‘ fate-sisters’ or ‘death-sisters’ (cf, 
Chaucer's expression, ‘O fatal sustren,.’— Troilus and Cr., 111, 733). This, I 
think, is the way Grimm regarded it in his Deutsche Mythologie, 1, 337 fi., 
where similar compounds are given, ‘the thre weirdsystirs’ [from T'he Com- 
playnt of Scotland, written 1548], ‘the weirdelves’ [from Warner's Albion's 
England, printed 1616], ete. 

If we make ‘weird’ in this compound the goddess, then the compound 
would mean ‘the sisters of Wyrd,’ and not ‘the sister Wyrds.’” 

’ While reading the proof of this paper, I have noticed the following 
sentence in Mowden’s Shakspere—His Mind and Art, p, 222:—“ When they 
have given him the three hails—as Glamis, as Cawdor, and as King; the 
hail of the past, of the present, of the future—Macbeth starts.” 


ee eee 
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That man may question? You seem to understand me, 
By each at once her chappy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips: you should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 
Macbeth. Speak, if you can: what are you? 
1. [Urthr, the Past] All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Glamis! 
2. [Verthandi, the Present] All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of 
Cawdor! [This title the king is now bestowing upon him, perhaps at this 
very instant. In Holinshed, it is ‘shortlie after’ the three women meet 
the two warriors that the king honors Macbeth by making him thane of 
Cawdor. ] 
3. [Skuld, the Future] All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be king hereafter!” 
I, 111, 39-50. 


It is not so plain that the three sisters speak in character in 
what is said to Banquo in the tragedy, but I do not think 
that we force the meaning if we interpret these speeches in 
the same way as the previous ones. 


<a ea a 
If you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours nor your hate. 
. Hail! 
. Hail! 
. Hail! 

1, [The Past] Lesser [by birth] than Macbeth [the cousin of the king], 
and greater [in integrity, because he has been harbouring a wicked ambi- 
tion}. 

2. [The Present] Not so happy, vet much happier [“7. e, not so fortu- 
nate [as Macbeth in securing a present mark of honour], but much more 
blessed.’’—Schmidt]. 

3. [The Future] Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none: So all hail, 
Macbeth and Banquo! 

1. Banquo and Macbeth, all hail!”—1, 11, 58-69. 


ore 


In Holinshed, it is only the first of the women that addresses 
Banquo, and she speaks of the future, although her words to 
Macbeth concern only the past. It may be that Shakespeare’s 
exact division of the rdles into Past, Present and Future, is in 
a measure accidental, being suggested by Holinshed in the case 
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of the speeches to Macbeth, and simply repeated in the words 
addressed to Banquo. It seems probable, however, that the 
careful distinction observed here between the three Norns is 
intentional. That “the weird sisters” are those “creatures of 
elder world,” the mighty goddesses of destiny, can hardly be 
questioned. They are not called witches in the play itself, 
but always “the weird sisters” or “the weird women” ; though 
one of them tells of the circumstances under which a sailor’s 
wife said to her, “Aroint thee, witch (I, 11, 6)!” The only 
other use of the word “ witch” in the text of the play occurs 
when a “ witches’ mummy” is mentioned (IV, 1, 23) among 
the many uncanny things which, in the cauldron, 


“ Like a hell-broth boil and bubble.” 


The close connection between Scotland and Norway during 
the Middle Ages may well explain the appearance of Urthr, 
Verthandi, and Skuld in the Scotch story of Macbeth and 
Banquo. From the monastery of Iona, on the west coast of 
Scotland, Christianity spread to the Orkneys and Iceland; and 
it was Iceland that preserved the Norse mythology. Some 
of the kings of Norway were buried at Iona. ‘ Down to the 
middle of the thirteenth century,” says Canon Taylor, “the 
Shetlands, the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and the Isle of Man 
were not dependencies of the Crown of Scotland, but jarldoms 
attached to the kingdom of Norway.”' The inhabitants of 
Orkney and Shetland are of almost pure Norse blood, and the 
Norse language lingered in Shetland to the close of the eight- 
eenth century. 

The word “ weird,” as has been said, was taken into modern 
English from Macbeth. Its significance, however, was not 
understood. The word in its present use is an adjective, and 
has a range of meaning indicated by the words ‘ wild, mys- 
terious, uncanny, unearthly, ghostly’; “weird” in Macbeth 
was vaguely felt to express this combination of ideas. In the 


1Tsaac Taylor, Words and Places, p. 112. 
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Scotch dialect of English the word has not died out, and 
retains the older meaning, ‘ fate, destiny.’ The word is com- 
mon in Scott ; for example, Meg Merrilies in Guy Mannering 
speaks often of the “ weird,” or destiny, of Harry Bertram. 

The powerful conception of the three Fates, “the weird 
sisters,” is not maintained throughout the tragedy of Macbeth, 
as every reader knows. In a portion of the opening scene of 
the play, and in that part of Scene 111, Act I, which precedes 
the entrance of Macbeth and Banquo, we have simply three 
witches,—witches of exceptional power and malignancy, but 
not the great goddesses of destiny. 

In Scene v of Act III the sisters are degraded still farther 
to inferior and disobedient witches. Their queen Hecate 
reprimands them for acting without informing her and 
allowing her to play a part. This distressing scene reaches a 
climax of unfitness when Hecate suggests that Macbeth has 
pretended to be in love with the hags :— 


“First Witch. Why, how now, Hecate! you look angerly.” 
“Hecate. Have I not reason, beldams as you are, 

Saucy and overbold? How did you dare 

To trade and traffic with Macbeth 

In riddles and affairs of death; 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 

The close contriver of all harms, 

Was never call’d to bear my part, 

Or show the glory of our art? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 

Hath been but for a wayward son, 

Spiteful and wrathful, who, as others do, 


Loves for his own ends, not for you.” 
III, v, 1-13. 


At a later point I give in outline the reasons which have 
convinced many students that Macbeth has not been preserved 
for us in the exact form in which Shakespeare wrote it. The 
evidence for this view is very strong,—I think conclusive ; 
yet no passage need be surrendered that lovers of Shakespeare 
care to claim as his. Principally because the two songs called 
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for in the unfitting Hecate parts of the play—of which songs 
the opening words only are given (III, v, 33 and IV, 1, 43)— 
were found in full in Thomas Middleton’s play, The Witch, 
discovered in Ms. about 1779,—the author of the unShakespear- 
ian portions of Macbeth has been thought to be Middleton. 
Hudson takes away from Shakespeare not only the speeches 
of Hecate, but also two of the closing lines of Scene 1, Act I, 
and the first thirty-seven lines of Scene 111, Act I, where the 
conception, as we have noted, is of three witches. 

What shall we say, however, about the powerful cauldron 
scene of IV, 1, which precedes the entrance of Hecate? 
Hudson cannot give this up, although witches are here pre- 
sented, engaged in the practice of witchcraft. I quote his 
striking defence of the fitness and genuineness of this passage: 

“Ts there any way to account for the altered language and 
methods used in the cauldron business, without dispossessing 
the Weird Sisters of their proper character? Let us see. 

“The Weird Sisters of course have their religion; though, 
to be sure, that religion is altogether Satanic. For so essen- 
tial is religion of some kind to all social life and being, that 
even the society of Hell cannot subsist without it. Now, 
every religion, whether human or Satanic, has, and must have, 
a liturgy and ritual of some sort, as its organs of action and 
expression. The Weird Sisters know, by supernatural ways, 
that Macbeth is burning to question them further, and that 
he has resolved to pay them a visit. To instruct and inspire 
him in a suitable manner, they arrange to hold a religious 
service in his presence and behalf. And they fitly employ 
the language and ritual of witchcraft, as being the only lan- 
guage and ritual which he can understand and take the sense 
of: they adopt, for the occasion, the sacraments of witchcraft, 
because these are the only sacraments whereby they can im- 
part to him the Satanic grace and efficacy which it is their 
office to dispense. The language, however, and ritual of witch- 
craft are in their use condensed and intensified to the highest 
degree of potency and impressiveness. Thus their appalling 
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infernal liturgy is a special and necessary accommodation to 
the senses and the mind of the person they are dealing with. 
It really seems to me that they had no practicable way but to 
speak and act in this instance just like witches, only a great 
deal more so.”—Harvard Shakespeare, Xvit, p. 130. 

We naturally feel that it not only degrades the “ weird 
sisters” to put them before us as witches, but that witches 
make vulgar and unfitting characters at the best in a serious 
drama. Let us attempt for a moment, however, to identify 
ourselves with Shakespeare, the actor and play-wright, seek- 
ing to impress an Elizabethan audience. 

To the men of that day witches were a reality. The world 
of witchcraft was dark and mysterious, but it was real. Mac- 
beth seems to have been written about the year 1606, Nine 
years before this, King James VI. of Scotland published “; 
learned and painful” treatise to prove that every Christian 
must necessarily believe in witchcraft, and in this work all 
the minutiae of the subject were duly expounded, In March, 
1603, he became king of England also, by the death of Eliza- 
beth. During the first year of his reign over the double 
kingdom, and perhaps partly in compliment to his convic- 
tions and expert knowledge on the subject, a new statute 
against witchcraft was passed, which remained in force until 
1736. Listen to the solemn utterances of this law :— 

“Tf any person or persons shall use, practise, or exercise 
any invocation or conjuration of any evil and wicked spirit, 
or shall consult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed, or 
reward any evil and wicked spirit to or for any intent or pur- 
pose, or take up any dead man, woman, or child out of his, 
her, or their grave or any other place where the dead body 
resteth, or the skin, bone, or any part of any dead person, to 
be employed or used in any manner of witchcraft, enchant- 
ment, charm, or sorcery, whereby any person shall be killed, 
destroyed, wasted, consumed, pined, or lamed in his or her 
body or any part thereof,” every such offender is a felon with- 
out benefit of clergy. 
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In 1665, at the trial of some Suffolk witches, Sir Thomas 
Browne, the well-known author of the Religio Medici, testified 
as an expert in favor of the reality of witchcraft. Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, afterward lord chief-justice of England, presided 
at the trial; and in summing up the case, adduced Scripture 
in support of his own opinion that such creatures as witches 
really existed, 

Shakespeare had been dead seventy-six years when the 
witcheraft delusion of 1692 broke out in Salem village. The 
prosecutions were brought under the statute of James I. ; but 
undoubtedly the command which justified the executions in 
the minds of the colonists was Kvodus, xx, 18: “Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live.” Professor Henry Ferguson 
well says :— 

“Tt should always be remembered that belief in witchcraft 
was not a peculiarity of New England, and that the reason 
the colonists there have been judged so hardly for their panic 
is that men have felt that they had claimed to be superior to 
the men of their generation, and thus should be measured by 
a higher standard.” ! 

More than a hundred years after Macbeth was written, 
Addison describes for us Sir Roger de Coverley, who, though 
the leading squire of his county and a model country gentle- 
man, “ would frequently have bound” poor old Moll White 
“over to the county sessions, had not his chaplain with much 
ado persuaded him to the contrary.” 

But more illuminating for us is the opinion of Addison 
himself, who declares, after a careful and serious argument : 
“T believe in general that there is, and has been, such a thing 
as witchcraft ; but at the same time can give no credit to any 
particular instance of it.” ? 

The year 1712 is sometimes given as the date of the last 
execution for witchcraft in England, and 1727 for the last exe- 
cution in Scotland. Mr. W. Henry Wills states* that in 1716 


' Essays in American History, p. 61. *Spectator Essays, No. 117. 
*In the notes to his edition of the De Coverley Essays (Harper). 
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“a Mrs. Hicks and her daughter were hanged at Huntingdon 
for selling their souls to the devil,” ete. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica, however, gives as the last trial for witchcraft in Eng- 
land, that of Jane Wenham in 1712. She was convicted, but 
not executed. The statute of James I. was repealed in 1736. 

Although the modern drama permits many conventional 
departures from actual life, its cardinal quality is vivid 
realism. The most exalted hero of history or epic tradition 
when put upon the stage becomes completely human, stands 
upon a level with the spectators, and appeals to their sympathy. 
Cesar, Macbeth, Hamlet, each seems to the humblest auditor 
to be but an extension, an enlargement of his own personality, 
a second self; each appeals to him entirely by virtue of a 
common human nature. 

The sense of reality is essential to a serious drama of the 
highest type. A Midsummer-Night’s Dream is sportive ; but 
Richard III., Julius Cesar, Hamlet, and Macbeth set forth 
what the spectators, for whom they were written, accepted as 
a portrayal of real life. Shakespeare in appealing to his audi- 
ences made use of the general conceptions and beliefs that 
filled their minds, just as he made use of the Elizabethan 
form of the language ; nevertheless he was careful to employ 
the agency of the supernatural, as Professor Moulton expresses 
it, only “to intensify and to illuminate human action, not to 
determine it.”’ The supernatural was not allowed to be really 
causative, Because of this wise method, his plays, which fasci- 
nated the men of his own day, appeal with equal power to us, 
who hold opinions decidedly different from theirs concerning 
supernatural manifestations. 

It must be admitted that there is a lack of harmony, even 
a decided clash, in uniting in the same persons the imperturb- 
able goddesses of destiny and malignant witches; but if the 
weird women were to have rdles of any length, it was neces- 
sary that they be made completely real, that they be humanized 
in some form. The Greeks had a similar difficulty, though 
their drama was far less realistic than is ours. Says Freytag :— 
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‘“‘ Whenever the gods had to play a real part upon the stage, 
and not simply to utter a command ex machina, then they were 
of necessity either entirely transformed into men, with all the 
pain and anger of men, as was Prometheus, or they sank below 
the nobility of human nature, without the poet being able to 
hinder it, down to blank generalizations of love and hate, like 
the Athene in the prologue of Ajaz.”! 

We see that, when Macbeth appeared, the entire English 
people, king and subjects, believed in the reality of witchcraft. 
The usual manner in which the emissaries of Satan actually 
did lure men to evil was thought to be known, in a general 
way. If the weird sisters were to do that work, they would 
naturally do it in that way; they would use the apparatus of 
witchcraft. They must submit to dramatic necessity and be 
humanized ; but they were humanized as witches,—creatures 
dwelling on the very confines of humanity and holding com- 
meree with the devil,—* secret, black, and midnight hags,”’ 
doing deeds “ without a name.” Shakespeare yields to dra- 
matic necessity, but gives to the cauldron scene all possible 
poetic impressiveness ; he takes the supposed facts of witch- 
craft and raises them to the nth power. 

In view of these considerations I do not care to question 
the genuineness of any of the supernatural portions of the 
play except the rdle of Hecate and a few lines closely con- 
nected therewith. 

There is some external evidence, also, against taking away 
from Shakespeare the opening portion of I, 11, which Hud- 
son rejects. Holinshed’s account of the reign of King Duffe 
appears to have contributed a number of details to Macbeth ;? 
and it is decidedly in favor of the following lines that they 
seem to have been suggested by the description in Holinshed 
ot the mauner in which King Duffe was made to pine away 
under the influence of witchcraft :— 


' Die Technik des Dramas, p. 52. 
*See Furness’ Macbeth, pp. 356-9. 
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"Firat Witeh, : 

I will drain him dry as hay; 

Sleep shall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 

He shall live a man forbid ; 

Weary se’nnights nine times nine 

Shall he dwindle, peak and pine.’ 

I, 11, 18-23. 
I do not believe that the “commonplace and vulgar” quality 

which Hudson finds in the opening portion of Scene 11, Act 
I, was painfully evident even to the more sensitive persons in 
Shakespeare’s audiences. The passage is not his best work, 
and may be in some degree a concession to the delight that 
the audience was sure to take in the witches, but I believe it 
to be Shakespeare’s. So long as witchcraft was thoroughly 
believed in, effective use could be made of it upon the stage. 
“ Killing swine” and “sailing in a sieve” were believed to be 
common occupations among witches; probably the first of these 
opinions sprang from the account of the destruction of the herd 
of swine by the “devils,” as told in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
and was felt to have some degree of Scripture authority, Such 
forms of activity naturally seem “commonplace and vulgar ”’ 
to us; but they would not if we believed in witches; and 
while we are reading Macbeth we must believe in them, 


Il, THe Snow or Eraur Kinase, 


Ghostly forma of the eight Scottish kings of the royal house 
of Stuart,—Robert II,, Robert I11,, and the six Jameses,— 
are made by the witches to appear and pass before Macbeth in 
a dumb show (LV, 1), These are the descendants of Banquo, 
who are to rule over Scotland, But why is Mary Stuart 
omitted, who, between the reigns of James V, and James VI,, 
was the nominal sovereign for a full quarter of a century ? 
To be sure the literal promise to Banquo was, Thou shalt 
get kings”; but Mary was a sovereign, if not a king; and 
what a fine fitness would there have been in bringing into this 
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drama, though but for a moment, her bewitching form! Mae- 
beth is a “tragedy of blood,” and in it eager female beings 
appear, earthly and unearthly, and tempt to evil deeds, Surely 
the beautiful Queen of Scots would have been a most appro- 
priate and suggestive figure in that dumb show ! 

Though Shakespeare had paid honeyed compliments to 
Elizabeth, the great antagonist of the lovely Stuart queen, he 
was now, in 1606, the loyal subject of James I. He naturally 
felt, we may suppose, that it would be unpleasant and impo- 
litic to remind his sovereign and his audiences of the character 
and fate of the king’s mother, the unhappy Mary. 


III. THe Views ConceRNING THE COMPOSITION OF 
MACBETH. 


I will attempt to summarize in a tabular form the most 
important peculiarities of this play which have led students to 
question the complete genuineness of it in its present condition. 
So far as I know, attention was first called to many of these 
points by Clark and Wright. I admit that my classification 
of the material under the following heads is somewhat arbitrary. 


1, Its short and crowded character, 

(1) It is about 4 the average length of /lamled, Lear, and 
Othello, 

(2) Only Coriolanua and Antony and Cleopatra, among 
the plays of Shakespeare, have a larger number 
of scenes, 

2, Contradictions, 

(1) In Scene 11, Act I, Maebeth vanquishes the Thane 
of Cawdor in single combat, In the next scene 
he knows nothing about this, 

(2) In Scene 11, Act I, Ross knows all about the treachery 
of the Thane of Cawdor, and in Scene 111 he seems 
to know nothing, 
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3. Inequalities. 

(1) Scene 1 of Act I is inferior to the remainder of the 
play. 

(2) The speeches of Hecate are noticeably inferior. 

4. Inconsistencies. 

(1) The weird sisters appear as the three Norns, as 
vulgar witches, and as inferior and disobedient 
witches. The suggestion in III, v, 13, that 
Macbeth has pretended to be in love with them 
is a farther difficulty. 

(2) The impossibly long journey of the bleeding ser- 
geant from Fife to Forres (I, 11, 42). 

5. Minor difficulties. 

(1) The fact that Macbeth speaks of himself as “ our 
high-placed Macbeth ” (IV, 1, 98). 

(2) The impossibility of fixing the time of Scene v1, 
Act III (see Daniel, Trans, New Sh. Soc., 1877- 
79, p. 207; or Rolfe’s ed., p. 258). 

(3) There is a double stage-direction at V, vit, 34, as 
follows :— 


Exeunt fighting. Alarums. 
Enter fighting, and Macbeth slaine. 


The second of these seems inconsistent with the 
direction at 1. 53, which reads :— 


Reénter Macduffe, with Macbeth’s head. 


(4) The jarring reference to Lady Macbeth at the close 
of the play (V, vir, 70). 
The objections made to the rdle of the drunken 
Porter do not seem to me to be valid. 
6. The relation of Macbeth to Middleton’s play, The Witch. 
(1) The songs referred to in ITI, v, and IV, 1, are in 
The Witch. 
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(2) A number of verbal correspondences between the 
two plays have been pointed out. One of these 
concerns, III, v, 13, the line mentioned above 
under 4. (See Furness’ edition, p. 388 ff.) 

. Rhyme-tags. 

(1) There is a larger number of these than in any other 
play of Shakespeare (though not in proportion to 
the number of the scenes). 

(2) Many of them are strikingly weak. 

Hecate speaks in 4-accent iambic lines. The weird sisters 
speak regularly in 4-accent trochaic lines. So do Puck, 
Oberon, and Titania in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
when they use 4-accent lines. 

), Forman’s testimony might seem to indicate that the play, 

as he saw it, began with I, 111, 38 (see Furness’ edition, 
p. 384), or at least had very little before that. 

Scene 111, Act IV, is much more minutely elaborated than 

any other portion of the play. Professor Barrett Wendell 

even suggests that this scene is “the single remaining frag- 


~I 


ad 


lo) 


ment of a more elaborate play than now remains, or else that it 
was either written in a momentary lapse of mood, or inserted 
later, when the emotional impulse which pervades Macbeth had 
subsided” ( William Shakspere, p. 303). 


Shakespeare was not such a careful play-wright that we can 
necessarily expect a play of his to be entirely free from diffi- 
culties and inconsistencies; but these are too numerous and 
important in the case of Macbeth to be attributed entirely to 
arelessness and chance. Two main theories are held concern- 
ing the composition of this drama, These may be expressed 
as follows : 

1. The play was written by Skakespeare as we have it, 
except the songs (which are only referred to), and possibly 
the speeches of Hecate. It was written in great haste, per- 
haps for some special occasion. This is, in general, the view 


of White. 
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Probably the last editor of Macbeth is Mr. E. K. Chambers, 
in the Arden Shakespeare. The passages which he believes to 
have been interpolated by a later hand are three: III, v; 
IV, 1, 39-43; and LV, 1, 125-132 (p. 164). 

2. The play has been much altered from the form in which 
Shakespeare wrote it. I specify two particular forms of this 
general theory :— 

(a). In the form in which we have it the play has been 
somewhat extensively interpolated, probably by Middleton. 
This is the view of Clark and Wright. 

(6). Fleay conjectures that the Ms. of the play was burnt 
with the Globe Theatre in 1613, that the play was imper- 
fectly recovered from the actors, and that this outline sketch 
was filled out by Middleton (see Fleay’s article in Vol. vir of 
Anglia). 

Although the point is not connected with my immediate 
purpose, I wish to call attention to the following passage :— 


“ Before my body 
I throw my warlike shield.” 


V, vin, 32-33. 

Clark and Wright think that these words have been interpo- 
lated ; and Hudson marks them as not genuine in the Harvard 
Shakespeare. I have already expressed in these Publications 
my opinion concerning the soundness of such a method of 
criticism.' Many will gladly endorse the comment of Mr. 
Chambers: “Surely no critic can seriously persuade himself 
that he has a sense of style delicate enough to determine 
whether these words are Shakespeare’s or not.” ? 


IV. THe Worps oF THE SLEEP-WALKING SCENE. 


The power of the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth is due 
primarily, it seems to me, to the impressive situation, rather 
than to the inherent forcibleness of the broken sentences which 


Vol. V, p. 264. *Arden Macbeth, p. 169. 
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are spoken by the guilty queen. A strong drama puts before 
us vivid scenes from real life. But in real life itself, men are 


continually masking and posing. Not only do we mask and 
pose to one another, we do it to ourselves, and that continually, 
In this powerful scene, however, more real than real life, the 
mask falls off, all disguises drop away, and that which con- 
fronts us is a naked soul. 

It is also true that the great dramatist has given especial 
potency to the words of this scene. The few and seemingly 
chance utterances of Lady Macbeth have an inspired adequacy. 
The phrases cut like a knife,—like the dagger that stabbed 
Duncan. Note the fitness of the simple words which come at 
the end of the second speech of the sleeping queen : 





“Yet who would have thought the old man to have had so much blood in 
him?” 


When Lady Macbeth first incited her husband to make 
away with Duncan, she willed the death of the aged king 
indeed, but not its shocking accessories. She thought not of 
them. When Macbeth comes from the murdered one, she 
urges him : 

“Go get some water, 


And wash this filthy witness from your hand.” 
II, 11, 46-7. 


But not yet does she appreciate the spectacle that the inner 
chamber has in store for her. She starts to carry back the 
daggers, saying, 
“Tf he do bleed, 
I’ll gild the faces of the grooms withal ; 
For it must seem their guilt.” 


ll. 55-7. 
With this thought Jf he do bleed in her mind, she enters the 
ehamber, and views the startling sight which her eyes are to 
behold forever. 
The ordinary peace-loving man is as little prepared to appre- 
ciate what she saw as she was to see it. Such an one is unfa- 
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miliar with the shedding of human blood, knows not how easily 
and abundantly it can flow. Even the harmless flesh-wounds 
received by German students in their duels quickly cover with 
blood the floor upon which they stand. And the woman’s 
heart of Lady Macbeth was all unprepared to behold the 
streaming life-blood of the kindly old king, pleading 


“ trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off.” 





The ghastly vision prints itself indelibly upon her brain; and 
all her womanly sensibilities receive a shock which only the 
long remorse of coming days and the restless torture of com- 
ing nights can adequately measure. 

But she is not the women to turn back now. She dips her 
hand in the old man’s blood and smears the faces of the sleep- 
ing grooms. The sight, the feeling of the warm blood upon 
her little hand, and the odor of it, are strange experiences to 
her. What if she should find herself unable to wash off the 
stain? What if Heaven should doom her to carry the mute 
witness of guilt about with her forever? At least it seems a 
terrible while to this “dearest chuck” playing a Fury’s part 
before the blood is cleansed away. The dreadful memory of 
all this comes out in the troubled dream of the sleep-walker, 
in the frightened ery: 


“ What, will these hands ne’er be clean?” 


Holmes, in the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, calls atten- 
tion to the intimate connection between the sense of smell and 
the memory. Most persons can testify that certain odors bring 
back the scenes of one’s childhood with a vividness which is 
more intense than that caused by any other stimulus. It 
is largely the odors of the spring-time that bind together all 
the years of the past and the rapture of the present season. 
It is, in a great measure, these pungent odors that make 


“the soul’s fresh youth with tender truth 
Still spring to the springing grass.” 
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Maurice Thompson sings :— 


“A breath from tropical borders, 

Just a ripple, flowed into my room, 

And washed my face clean of its sadness, 
Blew my heart into bloom.” 


This subtle sense of smell can also summon up from the 
past that which is awful. Listen to the guilty queen :— 


‘“‘Here’s the smell of the blood still: all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, oh!” 


After this night of horrors she will not dare again to face 
the kindly shadows that God intended for repose. She will 
give command that light be by her continually. 

Thus does Lady Macbeth once more live through, in rest- 
less dreaming, the murder of Duncan. Once more by sight 
and touch and smell has her sensitive spirit been wounded. 
Through hearing alone among the nobler senses has she 
received no shock. But hark! again that startling challenge 
comes through the darkness ! 


“There’s knocking at the gate: come, come, come, give me your hand. 
What’s done cannot be undone.— To bed, to bed, to bed!” 


ALBERT H. ToL_MAN, 








VIIL—THE NIBELUNGENLIED AND SAGE IN 
MODERN POETRY. 


In an article, entitled Nibelungensage und Nibelungendich- 
tungen, which appeared in the Preussische Jahrbiicher a little 
over a year ago (October, 1894), Dr. A. Schmidt, after a 
summary of the entire Nibelungensage and a comparison of 
this Sage with the form it assumes in the Nibelwngenlied, 
makes the following statement: “Though it would be mad- 
ness after Homer to reconstruct anew the Iliad and Odyssey in 
poetic form, after the medizval author it is really a religious 
duty of German poets who have the interests of their nation 
at heart to recast into higher forms the imperfectly coined 
Nibelungen treasure.” In these words the essayist expresses 
not merely a personal opinion, but echoes the sentiments of 
many other German critics,' and above all of over forty authors 
who, with over fifty different productions in drama and epic 
poetry, have tried to recast into ‘higher forms’ the Nibelungen- 
sage as a whole or in part. This large number of attempts 
includes three or four dramatic sketches, but does not include 
the ‘lower forms’ of lyric and ballad poetry, or of prose narra- 
tive. After the clear and thorough discussion of Nibelungen 
dramas by Professor Carl Weitbrecht,? it might seem unneces- 
sary to discuss this part of the general subject any further, 
but there are certain aspects of this question which he has 
not touched upon which it is the purpose of this paper to 
consider; and, while there is complete agreement with the 
views advanced by Prof. Weitbrecht, yet the attempt will be 
made to show that his conclusions do not warrant the same 
approval. 


1 Weitbrecht, Ripe, Piper and others; cf. Piper: Die Nibelungen, 1. Theil 
(Kiirschner’s Deutsche Nationallitteratur. Bd. 6, Abth., 11, p. 184). 
* Die Nibelungen im Modernen Drama. Eine Antrittsvorlesung (gehalten 
den 5 Nov., 1892, am Eidgen. Polytechnikum in Ziirich). Ziirich, 1892. 
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The question as to whether the treasure of the Nibelungen- 
sage has been, or can be, ‘ recast into higher forms,’ either of 
drama or of epic poetry, is an eminently practical one, aesthetic 
or dramaturgic theorizings can prove or establish nothing. 
The poetic value of the existing Nibelungen dramas cannot 
be determined in long philosophical discussions as to the pro- 
priety of using myths as a source of dramatical subjects, of 
the nature of ‘dramatic guilt’ (Aristotle’s duapria), of the 
theoretical differences between the drama and the epic, but in 
the case of each drama before us for criticism, we must simply 
ask, Has the poet in his play really mastered the difficulties 
inherent in the subject matter ; has he created a living tragedy, 
one which, by its poetic beauty and dramatic power, carries 
away reader and spectator alike, and exacts the tribute of 
admiration from even those critics who, in their studies, would 
measure the beauties of living poetry by the canons of dead 
philosophical speculation? And we have a right to demand 
more; for, if we are to call any modern dramatic reproduction 
a ‘higher form’ than the Nibelungenlied, it must rank as high 
at least in the domain of tragedy as the medieval German 
poem does amongst the epics of the world’s literature. Where 
the modern poet would rival the old epic in its own field and 
try to re-create the Sage or the Nibelungenlied in epic form, he 
himself challenges ‘odious comparison,’ and has no reason to 
complain, because he cannot pass off debased metal stamped 
with the stamp of the genuine gold, or beguile us into believ- 
ing that he is no longer a wren, because, forsooth, he has 
fluttered a little higher than the eagle, upon whose back he 
has been carried into the high heavens. 

These practical criteria simplify immensely the task before 
us. It seems an appalling labor to try to determine which of 
the forty poets has performed most successfully ‘his religious 
duty to the German nation,’ and which drama or epic of the 
fifty bodies forth the ‘higher form’ of the Nibelungen treasure. 
But even German theorists have been able to agree upon the 
elimination of most of the forty authors and the most enthu- 
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siastic of German critics, with all their exaggerated pride in 
their national literature and their aesthetic magnifying-glasses, 
can find only four poets worthy of serious consideration '— 
Geibel,? Hebbel *® and Richard Wagner‘ amongst the drama- 
tists ; and William Jordan® who essayed the Nibe/wnge in two 
long epics. Nowhere does there appear even a reference to 
William Morris’ Sigurd the Volsung® in the essays of German 
writers, but why they should utterly ignore so important a 
production is not easy to understand. For, in poetic power 
and beauty, both of conception and execution, it ranks at least 
as high as any of the productions of the above named authors. 
Some of the ‘moderns’ would include also amongst the more 
important works based upon the Nibelwngensage Ibsen’s Chief- 
tains of Helgeland,’ which reveals a great deal of dramatic 
force and presents a thoroughly interesting modern realistic 
conception of the old hero-myth. Yet, since it lacks poetic 
form and diction, and makes no pretense to ‘ higher form,’ it 
can hardly be ranked as a poetical production in a strict sense. 

Passing over for the present the epics of Jordan and Morris 
to apply the practical tests to the dramas of Geibel, Hebbel 
and Wagner, we still find that no very perplexing problems 
of critical acumen or literary discrimination present themselves 
to the impartial judge who possesses only a moderate amount 
of critical literary taste. The dramas of Geibel and Hebbel 


1 Rope, v. Muth, Bulthaupt, Weitbrecht. 

*Emanuel Geibel, Brunhilde: Eine Tragidie aus der Nibelungen Sage. 
Stuttgart, 1857. 

5 F. Hebbel, Die Nibelungen. Trauerspiel. 3 Teile: 1. Der gehirnte Sieg- 
fried ; 2. Siegfrieds Tod ; 3. Kriemhilds Rache. Hamburg, 1862. 

*R. Wagner, Der Ring der Niblungen: 1. Das Rheingold ; 2. Die Walkiire ; 
3. Siegfried ; 4. Die Gétterdimmerung. Presented as a whole at Bayreuth, 
1876. 

®Wilhelm Jordan, Die Nibelunge. 2 Theile: 1%* Lied, Sigfridssage. 
Frankfurt, 1869; 2%* Lied, Hildebrants Heimkehr. Frankfurt, 1875. 

® Wm. Morris, The Story of Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the Niblungs. 
London, 1876. 

7 Henrik Ibsen, Harméndene paa Helgeland. Christiania, 1858. German : 
Die Nordische Herrfahrt. Reclam 2633. 
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may be a prominent feature and take up much space in the his- 
tories of German literature and in critical essays on the German 
drama, but they constitute no important part of the repertoires 
of the German stage and seem to occupy but a very small place 
in the favor of the German theatre-going public." These plays 
are rarely presented, whilst the classic plays of Goethe, Schiller, 
Lessing, Kleist, yes even of Grillparzer and Ludwig, are being 
played all the time and in every city of importance. This state 
of affairs proves only one of two things. Either the Germans 
are, and will remain, hopelessly unappreciative of the ‘higher’ 
form of the Lied as presented by these authors, or else (and 
who could fail to recognize the fact?) the poets have failed in 
their attempts. As for the reading public the facts are still 
more striking.? The Nibelungenlied, in the original and ina 


‘It was impossible for the writer to get approximately accurate informa- 
tion of the repertoires of the theatres in Berlin and Munich, but in the two 
years from 1887 to 1889, though following carefuily the plays given in these 
two capitals, he could find no announcement of the performance of either. 
Hebbel’s Nibelungen was restaged and presented last winter at Berlin, the 
first time for eight years at least, and probably for a longer period. Dur- 
ing the last eight years the writer has chanced upon only one other notice 
of the performance of these plays—Geibel’s in New York, Hebbel’s once 
in Frankfurt, and once in Hannover. Undoubtedly they are presented 
oftener, but, if very often, one would expect to see more frequent notices of 
their production. In Vienna, Hebbel’s home during the last years of his 
life, his trilogy is one of the stock plays of the Burgtheater ; in fact Prélss, 
one of Hebbel’s most enthusiastic admirers (in his Geschichte des Neweren 
Dramas, v1, 251), claims that this theatre is the only place where it can be 
properly performed—a rather dubious compliment in view of the excellent 
productions of the German classic dramas and Shakespeare in the compara- 
tively small cities of Germany. 

*Simrock’s translation is one of some thirty (;erman translations of the 
Nibelungenlied into modern German. It reached its tenth edition in 1856, 
Geibel’s Brunhild appearing in 1857 ; Simrock in 1889 was in its forty-ninth 
edition, Geibel in 1890 in its fifth. Simrock’s translation passed through 
thirty-five editions while Hebbel’s Nibelungen was passing through three. 
The large number of editions of the original text and the repeated reprints 
of these (e. g. Lachmann’s has been reprinted eleven times, Zarncke’s six) 
prove still more the popularity of the Nibelungenlied amongst the German 
people. The Germans cannot, at any rate, be called indifferent to their 
great poetic treasures. 
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large number of translations, has passed through, and is stil] 
passing through edition after edition, while Geibel’s Brunhild, 
the earlier of the two dramas, is now only in its fifth, Hebbel’s 
Nibelungen in its third edition. It is true, beyond all doubt, 
that ‘in literature excellence cannot be counted by the num- 
bering of heads,’ yet when one considers the strong patriotic 
enthusiasm of the Germans for their literature, their exagyer- 
ated admiration of their native poets, the constant interest kept 
alive by the various literary cliques and cults, such bare, 
prosaic facta do mean something, and have decided weight in 
estimating the literary and dramatic value of the dramas under 
consideration, 

The general attitude of German critics is decidedly in favor 
of Hebbel’s Nibelungen, as compared with the Brunhild of 
Geibel, though they allow the greater poetic beauties of the 
latter, But let any unbiased reader weigh the testimony of 
Prilss,' Bulthaupt,*? Gottschall,’ or even of Hebbel himself in 
his introduction to the play, and judge whether they establish 
their claims and make clear that even Hebbel has really cre- 
ated a drama which will take a place and live on with the 
greatest dramas of German literature; whether his drama occu- 
pies anywhere near the proud position which the Lied claims 
for itself in the literary productions of Germany. Their con- 
demnatory criticism of such defects as cannot be defended, 
their apology for the other weak points in the drama, the 
excessive warmth and unnecessary enthusiasm in their praise 
of its good features prove only too clearly how far below a 
successful and truly great drama they feel it to be. Or 
rather let the reader go to the plays themselves, read them 
and re-read them, if necessary, and decide for himself whether 
they approximate in the least to the simple grandeur, the 


' Robert Prélss, Geschichte des Neueren Dramas, v1, 329. 

"Heinrich Bulthaupt, Dramaturgie des Schauspiels. 3rd edition. 1891, 
111, p. 159 f. 

5 R. v. Gottschall, Die Deutsche Nationallitteratur des 19% Jahrhunderts. 
1891, 111, 500. 
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power and the rugged beauty of the Nibelwngenlied, with all 
its imperfections. He can reach only one decision ;' notwith- 
standing the great ingenuity of dramatic structure, the occa- 
sionally beautiful and powerful passages, both dramas fall far 
helow their source in poetic value and beauty, And as for 
Wagner (whose trilogy, to receive any consideration in this 
connection, must be judged as a drama pure and simple, 
entirely apart from the music) Weitbrecht’s final verdict ? 
seems thoroughly sound and the only correct one: “ Wagner 
deserves great credit for his dramatic conception of the sub- 
ject, but he was not enough of a poet not to fall short of his 
conception in the actual poetical execution,” And with Weit- 
brecht we must reach the final conclusion that the Nibelungen- 
sage is still waiting for the coming of the poet who will give 
it its definitive form,’? Rodpe* has called the Sage a Brunhild 
waiting for a delivering Siegfrid ; a beautiful metaphor and 
truer than appears on the surface, for all the weakling wooers 
in their attempts to subdue and win her met only with defeat 
and disgrace, 

Why have the German poets failed? It is not the main 
purpose in this paper to discuss the peculiar inherent difficul- 
ties in the Lied and Sage which offer such obstacles to their 
successful dramatization, but simply to call attention to and 
emphasize those already pointed out in former discussions of 
this general subject, and then to proceed to the treatment 
of one aspect of this question which has not been touched 
upon before by any writer, and yet would seem to be of the 
highest importance. Fr. Theodor Vischer, in a short essay, 
Vorschlag zu einer Oper,’ was the first to discern and state 
clearly the first great practical difficulty in using the charac- 
ters and motives of the Sage and Lied fora drama. “ Endow 
these men of iron, these Titan-women with the eloquence 


1Cf. Weitbrecht. * Weitbrecht, p. 36. 3 Weitbrecht, p. 37. 

* Rope, Die Modernen Nibelungendichtungen. Hamburg, 1869. 

>Kritische Gange, 11, 369. Tiibingen, 1844. Cf. also Freytag: Die Technik 
des Dramas (seventh edition, 1894), pp. 40; 243 and 244. 
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which the drama demands, with the sophistry of passion, with 
self-introspection, with the capacity to analyze their emotions, 
to justify, to doubt them, which qualities are absolutely essen- 
tial to tragic characters, and they have lost their identity ; 
their grandeur is to such an extent inseparable from their taci- 
turnity, their self-centred depth of character which finds no 
expression in words, their ruggedness, that they will cease to 
be what they are, and yet cannot be changed to something 
else which might please or deeply affect us.” Every Nibelun- 
gen drama, written before or since, has confirmed abundantly 
the truth of every word of this statement. Raupach’s! Nibe- 
lungen Hort shows fluency and facility, but absolutely no depth. 
In Geibel we are being offended continually by the weak senti- 
mental and lyrical effusions of Siegfried and Chriemhild, by 
their thoroughly modern moral and philosophical speeches and 
reflexions, beautiful in themselves, but all out of keeping with 
the background and the characters of the drama, Hebbel has 
more nearly approached the ruggedness of the original, but 
there are only too frequent discordant notes of modern senti- 
ment and thought, and the whole is marred by the mysticisin 
and symbolism, unclear and confusing, even to the author him- 
self, which pervade the entire drama and detract so much from 
the naturalness and effective simplicity of the characters and 
the plot.2. And Wagner’s ethical and philosophical views 
incorporated in his characters, in influencing their actions and 
dialogue, weaken noticeably the direct and powerful impres- 
sion made upon the spectator by the simple greatness and 
grand conception of his characters. The Nibelungenlied may 
‘show no trace of creative faculty, either in unity of purpose 
or style, the proper characteristics of literature ;’ it may ‘ not 


!E. Raupach, Der Nibelungen Hort. Hamburg, 1834. It wasa very popu- 
lar stage drama at the time of its appearance and remained in the repertoire 
of the Burgtheater in Vienna till 1857. Cf. Allgem. Zeitung, Beilage 227, 228, 
Sept. 29 and 30, 1891. 

* Cf. Répe, Bulthaupt and others; also R. v. Muth, Einleitung in das Nibe- 
lungenlied, 1877, p. 419 ff. 
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have the higher charm of art,’ but it is a great poem never- 
theless, and notwithstanding the severe criticisms of Lowell.’ 
And it is a great poem because of its grand simplicity ; its 
characters are great poetic characters because so one sided ; 
its conflicts so overwhelmingly tragic because they are the 
conflicts of elemental passions. If a poet weaken any one of 
these features, he ruins the very essence of the beauty and 
power of the original. 

Furthermore some critics assert that Siegfried is not a 
‘tragic’ character as defined by Aristotle in his Poetics (Chap. 
xi, 4). Technically such an objection is unfounded and 
practically the modern drama does allow the introduction of 
such guiltless characters—Cordelia, Desdemona, King Duncan 
and Thekla in Wallenstein. And what are Antigone and 
Cassandra in Agamemnon of the ancient drama but ‘ guilt- 
less’ characters?? In its essence, however, the objection is 
well-grounded, though the root of the trouble lies deeper. It 
lies in the fascination which the glorious character. of Sieg- 
fried exercises over poet and public alike. It leads the poet 
to endow him with all the qualities of beauty, bravery and 
virtue which we admire in a man, and thus, unintentionally 
perhaps, to make him the dominating hero, the protagonist, 
of the first half of the tragedy, throwing out of all balance 
and perverting the entire plot. The spectators also are carried 
away by the irresistible charm of the hero, which the poet 
furthermore sets forth in his most glowing colors, that Sieg- 
fried’s death will seem to them either an unwarranted brutal 
murder, and therefore abhorrent; or else, a glorious trans- 
figuration and consequently untragic. The modern poet in 
dramatizing the Nibelungensage has the choice of following 
either the Norse or the German version, but in either form 
Siegfried is not and ought not to be made the chief hero of 


1In his essay on Dante. 

* Cf. Giinther, Grundziige der Tragischen Kunst. Berlin, 1885, pp. 106, 449, 
450. Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, &c. London, 1895, 
p. 287. 
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the resulting drama. In the old northern story the protago- 
nist is undeniably Brunhild. Once an immortal war-maid, 
but offending against the will of the Godfather, because of 
human weakness, and therefore degraded to mortality, though 
with the promise of the love of the bravest and best of men, 
she is betrayed, bartered away by her own hero for the love 
of another woman. In revenge she accomplishes the death of 
the perjured, though guiltless, lover. But his death is her’s 
also, and the tragedy ends with the beautiful, all-atoning union 
in death of these two well-mated favorites of the gods, whom 
the pitiless Norns had sundered in life. In this version of the 
plot Siegfried is only a secondary character ; like Desdemona 
in Shakspeare’s Othello, he falls a victim to the conspiring 
evil powers of fate and human intrigue. To attempt to make 
him the chief hero is to miss absolutely the tragic essence of 
the story and to expose the drama to serious dangers of struc- 
ture, of which later.' Into this error Geibel fell. In opera 
Wagner could, without any serious risk, make Siegfried’s 
character as prominent as he did; the weakness in his drama 
is due to other causes, 

If, on the other hand, the dramatist adopts the version 
in the Nibelungentied, he will be confronted with the same 
embarrassing diffleulty, for here the leading characters are 
Chriemhild and Hagen, and the conflict between these two 
titanic embodiments of loyalty is the theme of the poem, 
The more one studies the Lied, the more prominently this fret 
stands out, the more one appreciates the greater power and 
rugged grandeur of the second part of the epic, when these 
two Titans close for the final conflict, Siegfried’s death is 
really only an episode; his part a subordinate one, The 
poetic instinct of the early German nations in their creation 
of the earliest songs underlying their national epic clearly 
recognized this fact, It may have been the wandering glee- 
men, when they attempted to put into one connected cycle the 
scattered independent songs sung among the people; or possi- 


1 Cf. Giinther, p. 107 f.; also Butcher, pp. 288, 289, 308, 309. 
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bly the redactor of the Nibelungenlied, when he fixed its present 
form, who tried to give the various episodes their due propor- 
tion in the whole. Since, in the German Sage, Chriemhild 
appeared as the instigator and prime-mover in the destruction 
of the Burgundians at Etzel’s court, in order to avenge the 
treacherous death of her husband, the old Norse Sage de- 
manded an artistic reconstruction. If Chriemhild was to be 
the central figure, Brunhild must give way to her and be thrust 
into the background ; the story of her early life, her rescue and 
betrayal by Siegfried must be reduced to a minimum, in order 
to palliate the wrong Siegfried had done her. Thus, by making 
his death a more unwarrantable, heinous crime, the ferocity 
and ruthlessness of Chriemhild’s vengeance is more justified 
and is poetically more artistic. Yet so powerful was the beauti- 
ful inyth, so deeply rooted in popular fancy was the old tale of 
the early loves of Brunhild and Siegfried, that it could not 
be entirely eradicated, it blossomed through in the new ver- 
sion, though stunted and robbed of all its former beauty and 
loveliness, In the Lied, as we have it to-day, it is an unclear, 
disturbing element; it haunts us like a troublesome memory, 
which we cannot banish and yet the real nature of which we 
eannot fathom, As in the dramatization of the Norse Sage, 
the attempt to make Siegfried the protagonist of the drama- 
tived Lied leads to the same dramatic faults, Either his death 
will seem untragie, or the attempt to attach to him ‘ tragic 
guilt,’ will prove offensive or ridiculous when presented upon 
the stage, 

Again, what ia the dramatic adapter of the Lied to do with 
Brovhild after Siegfried’s death? Like Siegfried she has 
served her poetic purpose, but unlike Siegfried, death has not 
taken her out of the poet’s way, The epic simply drops her, 
without any further concern; Hebbel treats her even more 
shabbily, particularly in view of all the dramatic show and 
splendor of her introduction; Wilbrandt' treats her as does 
Hebbel ; Raupach makes her drown herself to avoid capture 


' Adolf Wilbrandt, Kriemhild. Wien, 1877. 
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and disgrace amongst the Huns. Waldmiiller' makes Provi- 
dence kindly send down a destructive bolt of lightning for 
her and his own special benefit. In every case her fate is 
unsatisfactory from a poetical standpoint and leaves an inar- 
tistic blemish in the whole. 

If, notwithstanding these risks, the poet deliberately decides 
to grapple boldly with this danger, to make Siegfried his lead- 
ing hero, to endow him with all the manly virtues, and yet 
with guilt enough to dramatically justify his tragic ending, he 
will come upon a practical difficulty, which has proved the 
great stumbling block of every one of his predecessors in the 
same field, the invention of a dramatic episode which will not 
offend in its presentation on the stage, and yet make perfectly 
clear to the spectator Siegfried’s crime against Brunhild. In 
the opera, where the music removes the whole action into the 
domain of feeling and sentiment, and, therefore, of mystery and 
transcendentalism, the drink of forgetfulness is a thoroughly 
satisfactory motive even on the stage. In the drama such a 
device is not permissible when so much of the sequel depends 
upon it. Consequently the dramatizers of the Nibelungen are 
obliged to recast that part of the plot dealing with the early 
love of Brunhild and Siegfried, and, for the exciting cause of 
the former’s desire for vengeance and the latter’s death, to 
resort to the same incident (or one based upon it) which is 
found in the German epic, the fateful subjugation of Brunhild 
in the bridal chamber, and the theft of her girdle and ring. 
While this episode told with such naiveté in the epic does not 
offend, on the stage it will always be unsatisfactory and offen- 
sive. The feeble substitutions of Wilbrandt, Hebbel and 
Waldmiiller are really more objectionable. Nor, judged by 
the morals of the times, the ruggedness, yes coarseness of 
character in the old German heroes, does it seem at all incon- 
sistent with Siegfried’s nobility of character to give his wife 
the girdle and ring taken in such a struggle, for no other 
reason than ‘durch stnen héhen muot.’? But in none of the 


1 Robt. Waldmiiller, Brunhild. Dresden, 1863. Reclam, 511. 
* Lachmann, Der Nibelunge Noth, 6282. 
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dramas, based upon the epic, has this episode been at all satis- 
factorily treated. The whole incident of Brunhild’s betrayal 
seems by its nature destined ever to remain a stone of stumb- 
ling to the would-be author of a Nibelungen drama. And 
yet it cannot be omitted; it is too important a link in the 
chain of dramatic sequence.’ 

Finally, according to the consensus of all critics, no one of 
the modern poets has been able to compress successfully into 
one drama, or even into a connected series of dramas, the 
immense mass of subject-matter contained in the Sage, nor to 
shake off entirely the restricting fetters of the old epic form. 
In discussing Greek tragedy, though the epic elements they 
retained were considerable, and the long messengers’ recitals 
were even considered artistic, Aristotle nevertheless keeps 
cautioning constantly against the dangers of the epic structure 
of the drama. In one passage he gives a piece of information 
which the Nibelungen dramatizer would do well to ponder 
over. He says (xvi, 5): “The poets who have dramatized 
the whole story of the Fall of Troy, instead of selecting por- 
tions, like Euripides, or who, unlike Aeschylus, have taken 
the whole tale of Niobe, either fail utterly or figure badly on 
the stage.” It is disturbing, almost painful, to see in the best 
of the Nibelungen dramas the desperate efforts of their authors 
to force into dramatic form either undramatic elements, or 
such episodes of the poem as are not presentable on the stage.” 
Only too frequent are the long epic narratives, in the form of 
dialogue to be suig, but a dialogue in which one of the characters 
is degraded to a mere interlocutor. Not less unfrequent is the 
transparent stage device of making some actor on the stage 
describe to the others on the stage and to the spectator some 
event taking place behind the scenes, which would be practi- 
cally impossible or absurd upon the stage. All dramatists, 
great and lesser, are obliged to resort to such transparent, 
mechanical devices, but only when sparingly used are they 


‘Cf. Weitbrecht, pp. 16,17. Freytag, Technik, p. 247. 
*Cf. Giinther, p. 406, 
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effective ; frequently employed, they destroy all necessary illu- 
sion and kill all the dramatic interest of the spectator. 

And yet, though these difficulties have proved serious obsta- 
cles to the successful dramatization of the Nibelungenlied and 
Sage, successful being used here in the highest sense, in them- 
selves they are not insurmountable, indeed every one of them 
has been successfully solved by the one or the other of the 
authors, though no one has solved them all, There is, how- 
ever, one great difficulty, to which no one before has called 
attention, but which seems to be by far the most serious, which 
affects all the others, meets the reconstructing poet at every 
step and makes it as great an act of madness to try to ‘ recast 
the Nibelungenlied and Sage into a higher form,’ as it would 
be to attempt the same thing with the Jliad or the Odyssey. 
A consideration of this difficulty is interesting and necessary 
not only in this discussion concerning modern Nibelungen 
poetry, but seems also to have a general literary interest, which 
makes a detailed treatment well worth the while. 

Forty authors, some of them poets of considerable poetic 
and dramatic power, have felt called by the Muse, but none 
has been chosen, They have reconstructed and given new 
shape to the old mythical stories and epics, but only in ‘figures 
of water and sand,’ as Hebbel puts it. And why have they 
failed? What is the great weakness, the pervading lack of 
all the modern creations? The greatest defect of all, in a 
work of poetry, the lack of poetic inspiration, of creative 
imagination, of artistic invention. The creative phantasy, 
the ‘fine frenzy’ of the poet is hemmed and restricted in its 
attempted flight, the realm of imagination is not clear before 
it, its poetic images already ‘have a local habitation and a 
name,’ There is nothing left for the poet to create, his charac- 
ters have all received definite shape, yes, the very thoughts in 
their minds, the words on their lips, and all the details of his 
plot are already constructed and forced upon him, The poet 
can only patch and fit together in dramatic form, He is no 
longer a poet, but simply a dramatizer, a higher kind of dra- 
matic adapter, ‘The materials of the Nibelungenlied and Sage 
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had for generations been in the workshop of the poetic phan- 
tasy of the Germanic tribes and had been shaped in their 
main outlines even before the time of the wandering gleemen. 
They, in their turn, wrought and fashioned until characters 
and incidents took even more individual forms and relations, 
Finally came the poet (or redactor, if you will) of the Nibelun- 
genlied itself, who gathered all the poetic productions of his 
predecessors and composed (or put together) the Lied in its 
present form—with many imperfections, it may be, but in 
its conception, its outlines, its simple directness, one of the 
great poems of the world’s literature. What then is left for 
the imagination of the modern poet? All distinctly poetic 
work has been done in the past; he can combine anew possi- 
bly, but the result will never be a work of poetry in the 
highest sense, an organic whole, the product of free poetic 
creation, Hebbel, in the epilogue of Die Nibelungen, says of 
his own work ; “ The task consisted only in this, to unite into 
a dramatic chain the episodes of the tragedy and to give them 
poetic life wherever it was necessary.” He has performed his 
task and done it well, but that is all ; the result, however, is not 
a great drama, but an excellent adaptation, with some poetic 
power and containing some passages of distinct poetic beauty. 
This very form of poetic invention Lessing touches upon in 
the Laokoon (Chap. x1). After discussing the definition of 
‘ poetic invention as applied to the plastic arts,’ he proceeds to 
say: “It is invention, but not invention of the whole, but 
rather of individual parts and of their mutual relations. It 
is invention of that inferior kind, such as Horace recommended 


to his tragic poet : 
‘Tuque 
Rectius Iliacum, carmen deducis in actus 
Quam si proferres, ignota indieta primus,’ ! 


‘Are Poetioa, vv. 128-130. Byron (Hints from Horace, vv. 183 ff.) para- 
phrases thus: 


‘Tis hard to venture where our betters fail 

Or lend fresh interest to a twice told tale, 

And yet ‘tis perchance wiser to prefer 

A hackneyed plot, than to choose a new and err,’ 
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Recommended, I say, but did not command. Recommended 
as being easier, more convenient, more profitable, but did not 
command as being better and nobler in itself.” If Lessing, 
whose poetry has always been criticized chiefly because it 
seems the product of the intellect rather than of fancy, whose 
technique, particularly in the drama, is almost above criticism, 
speaks so disparagingly of this form of poetic invention, what 
shall we of to-day, who put phantasy and imagination almost 
at the very top of poetic qualities, say to the poet who con- 
templates the dramatization of the old German epic ?' 

But has not the poet the right, which really amounts to an 
obligation, to change the original, to treat his details with 
absolute poetic license, and thus to give free range to his 
imagination and phantasy? Read Waldmiiller’s Brunhild, or 
plod through extravagant absurdities of Jordan’s epic, due to 
their attempts to free themselves from the influence of their 
sources and to give free rein to their poetic fancy, and you 
will be able to appreciate, as in no other way, to what extremes 
of insipidity and grotesqueness, such license is likely to lead. 
There is, however, an entirely different aspect of the matter to 
be considered. The Nibelwngenlied, for over a century, has 
been a highly valued, living possession of the cultured world, 
being continually brought before it in the original, in transla- 
tions, in prose paraphrases, in works of art, in the figurative 


1 This line of argument applies with equal truth to the dramatization of 
the modern novel.* Such attempts almost never produce real dramas for 
the very same reasons ; the resulting plays are dialogized stories, generally 
poorer than their sources and seldom rising above the commonplace. As 
the dramatic critic, in a recent number of the Critic (April 20, ’95), said 
apropos of the dramatization of Trilby, ‘nobody has ever succeeded or is 
likely to succeed in really dramatizing a novel.’ This is as true of a great 
epic, as of the novel. Of course, the novels from which Shakspeare obtained 
his plots are so different from the modern novel that they disprove nothing 
above stated (cf. Freytag, Technik, p. 299). 


*Since writing this note the attention of the writer has been called to an essay by 
Brander Matthews, entitled The Dramatization of Novels in his Studies of the Stage (New 
York, Harpers, 1894). This essay discusses this subject in detail and, with the knowl- 
edge of a recognized authority, establishes conclusively the truth of the above conclusions. 
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language of poetry, history and politics.’ Its story and its 
characters are so well known that almost the slightest change 
in the original will immediately excite notice. And, with the 
strong pragmatic and realistic make-up of our minds, we either 
mentally protest at such a change, or else cannot give ourselves 
up to the full enjoyment of the poetry, while our mind is 
distracted with questions of fact. The theorist may declaim 
against such philistinism and plead the sovereign rights of 
poetic freedom, but he cannot do away with the fact. The 
ordinary spectators or readers resent any violation of what is 
to them an actuality and the cultured will find themselves in 
a constant state of indignant protest against the irreverential 
disregard of what is to them an almost sacred possession, the 
hallowed traditions and creations of the poetry of the past.’ 


‘And to these all must be added the tremendous popularity and famili- 
arity of Wagner’s operas, which, as dramas pure and simple, fall far 
short of being a worthy re-creation of the old saga, but yet in which the 
composer, in the realm of another and that too of the preéminently modern 
art, music, has given the highest and worthiest modern expression to the 
pervading spirit, sentiment and passion of the old Germanic Sieg/riedsage. 
It might be well to bear in mind also, that, of the operas constituting the 
Nibelungen tetralogy, the one generally considered the greatest and most 
effective, both musically and dramatically, is Die Walkiire, the materials for 
which Wagner found in the crudest state. 

2A part of this paper was first read before the Modern Language Club of 
Yale University. After its reading Dr. Corwin called the attention of the 
writer to the subjoined passage in Kuno Fischer's Goethes Faust, which is 
such a direct and complete confirmation of the position above asserted, that 
a full quotation of the passage in question hardly needs an apology. The 
quotation follows Wolcott's translation (Manchester, Iowa, 1895), p. 8. 

“There are two quite opposite ways in which it is possible to make a 
mistake in the choice of materials for poems, and thus produce works which 
have no natural relation to the people for whom they are intended. This 
is the case when materials are taken which have no previous history in the 
minds of men of the age; which have not been handed down, felt and 
lived. ... 

“The other and opposite way is followed when materials are chosen, 
which by no means lack a previous history in the hearts of men, which 
are, in fact, most amply possessed of this essential—subjects which for cen- 
turies have occupied the soul and imagination of each succeeding genera- 
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The analogy between Nibelungen dramas and historical 
dramas is a very striking one in many respects, but particu- 
larly in the following features, namely, the restriction of 
poetic invention in following the sources too closely ; the 
great danger at the present day of digressing from these 
sources ; and the difficulty in the dramatic representation of 


tion; but which have acquired such an authentic, familiar and inviolable 
form that we cannot wean ourselves from it, nor do we care to do so; form 
and matter have become so inseparable that the latter cannot be detached 
and transformed in the poet’s workshop. A subject which has a definite and 
established form familiar to the whole world should not be remodeled and treated 
with caprice by the poet. No poet can vie with the Bible in the representa- 
tion of biblical subjects.* 

“Klopstock, when he set his hand to the composition of The Messiah 
made one of the most notable and most instructive mistakes of this sort in 
the history of our literature. Yet Klopstock was a true poet, and the spirit 
of the time was most favorable to his work. 

“With Goethe’s Faust it is quite different. Here the materials had 
become familiar to the people through association, but were, at the same 
time, in a very rude form (in the original: wngestaltet und roh) as yet. The 
grand features were, it is true, here and there discernible, but they lay 
buried in the raw material, being by this restrained as though in a chrysalis.” 

The following remarks by Andrew Lang in his Introductory Essay to Le 
Morte D’ Arthur, vol. 111 of Sommer’s edition (London, 1891), are also to 
the point. In the beginning of the essay he speaks of the familiarity of 
Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur to the English people and of its great popularity. 
Later, in speaking of Tennyson's Jdylls of the King, he says the following : 

“The Idylls, on the other side, have a purpose, a purpose which the 
ancient romance unavoidably suggests, but which is not of a piece with 
the legend. New wine is put into old bottles, It may be doubted whether 
a poet is well advised when he deliberately treats the theme of another age in the 
spirit of lo-day.... Or is this feeling (7. ¢., of the inconsistency of modern 
versions of romance) only part of our haunting archeological pedantry which, 
content with the heroes in the garb of their day, is vexed to find them familiar 
with our own involved speech, and more involved thought?”—Pp. Xxi1, XXUI. 
“Admirable as his (Tennyson’s) words are for wisdom and music, and 
imperishable in our memories, the voice is not the voice of the Arthur whom we 
know” (p, XX1I1), 

* Milton's Paradise Lost is the exception which proves the rule, For, it is generally 
conceded, that those parts of that epic show the greatest poetic power and beauty which 
are not based upon the biblical narrative, as the whole conception of Satan and his host 
with their councils and their machinations, but have been derived from Biblical ‘hints, 
to which he gave such marvelous expansion,’ 
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well-known and popular historical heroes. Lessing, in the 
Hamburgsche Dramaturgie (chapters 23, 24, 31, 33, 34), insists 
most strongly upon the right of poetic license in dealing with 
the facts of history in the drama, though insisting equally 
vigorously upon a rigid adherence to the characters of the 
historical personages represented. Lessing’s views here, as 
always, are thoroughly sound in the main, but are somewhat 
dogmatic and too sweeping ; furthermore, they have been de- 
cidedly modified, both by the development of art and litera- 
ture, and by the onward march of civilization.’ However, we 
may deplore the fact, the Nineteenth century is scientific and 
realistic to the last degree, and demands these same qualities 
of its stage and drama. And so, while Freytag’s Technik des 
Dramas does not compare in keenness of judgment, breadth 
and depth of thought, and range of critical power with the 
Dramaturgie, while it may be a trifle mechanical, smack of 
philistinism and lack the highest and most delicate literary 
appreciation, yet it is thoroughly representative of the Nine- 
teenth Century views and represents the sound sense of the 
large body of the best dramatic critics of to-day. Freytag 
rejects the Nibelungenlied entirely as a source of dramatic 
subjects, finds the Middle Ages particularly unsuitable for 
dramatic treatment? and, in the following quotations, seems to 
me to point out the great obstacles and difficulties which the 
poet meets when he undertakes to dramatize history. And, 
as a mere source of dramatic material, the Nibelungenlied and 
Sage are as real to both poet and public as any historical nar- 
rative, its episodes and its persons are as actual as though they 
had really occurred and lived in the past centuries ; in point 
of fact, they probably have a stronger hold on the mind and 
memory than the facts of pragmatic history, Substituting 
then Nibelungensage for the word ‘history’ where it occurs, 
and making the other slight changes necessary, Freytag’s 
following words of advice ought to be well pondered and 


'Cf, Erich Schmidt, Lessing, 11, 121. 
* Freytag, p. 247 f.; ef. also Vischer, Aesthetik, Vol. 111, pp. 1421, 1422. 
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heeded by every aspiring poet who feels called to put another 
Nibelungen drama into the world. He says (p. 239): “It is 
a matter of course that the poet will conserve faithfully the 
traditions of history where they serve his purpose and where 
they do not stand in his way. For our times, so advanced in 
the knowledge of history and former social conditions, keep a 
watchful eye upon the historical training of their dramatists. 
The young poet should take care not to give his heroes too 
little of their times, nor too much that is modern and inappro- 
priate, and that modern sentiment in the characters should not 
seem to the cultured spectator contrary to the limitations and 
peculiarities of the soul-life of that olden time.” 

In treating of the changes every poet is constrained to make 
in the historical characters of any period, he gives the follow- 
ing warning to the dramatist (p. 256) : 

“The poet will ask himself whether the changes which he 
is obliged to make in every character of the past will not 
possibly become so great, that every resemblance of his pic- 
ture to the historical period will disappear, and whether the 
ineradicable presuppositions of the plot have not become 
incompatible with a free treatment of it.’ Again (p. 37), 
“ For as faith begins where knowledge ends, so poetry begins 
where history stops. Whatever history narrates ought to be 
to the poet only the frame into which he paints his brilliant 
colors, the most secret revelation of human nature ; how can 
room and inward freedom be left to him if he consumes his 
best power in the presentation of a series of historical events.” 
After an unfavorable criticism of Shakspere’s Henry VIII, 
because of its too exact portrayal of the king, he reaches this 
conclusion (p. 238): “ For similar reasons, it is a very diffi- 
cult matter to introduce historical characters whose portrait 
has become popular, as that of Luther or Frederick the Great.” 
Again on the same point (p. 299): “ Furthermore, the con- 
scientious poet in dealing with the not very numerous historical 
heroes who still live on in the memory of the people will dis- 
cover new difficulties, which will restrict the freshness of his 
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creative powers.” And similarly (p. 62): “The characters of 
Shakspere, Goethe, Schiller are even worse off in the stage 
than in the novel or romance. All the worse, the more inti- 
mately their lives are known.” Bearing these precepts in 
mind and searching the Nibelungen dramas, it would not be 
a hard task to find illustration upon illustration of mistakes 
and blemishes, which resulted from not heeding the sound 
advice contained in the above cited words of warning.’ It 


'It is interesting to note that Shakspere’s greatest dramas are not his 
chronicle histories, but those drawn from the simple, crude novels and 
tales, which he could shape with unrestricted poetic license (cf. Freytag, 
p. 88). Of his histories those are generally considered weakest and poorest 
in which he followed his historical sources most closely, e. g., Henry VI. 
and Henry VIII; those are regarded as his best in which he gave freest 
play to his creative imagination, e. g., Henry 1V., Parts 1 and 2. As Ten 
Brink said (Lectures on Shakspere, New York, 1895, pp. 158, 159): “In 
reality politics and patriotism—not aesthetics alone—filled a very impor- 
tant part in the historical dramas of that time, and plays of this kind 
cannot be judged from the point of view of strict dramatic theory. The 
necessity of paying altogether unusual regard to the underlying story, the 
refractory character of that story, the abundance of facts and figures, 
the multitude of inevitable premises—all this does not, in many ways, 
allow the poet that symmetrical working out and transparent combination 
of motives, that intensifying of characteristics; above all, that concentra- 
tion of dramatic interest, which theory justly demands of the drama”? (ef. 
also Alois Brandl, Shakspere, Berlin, 1894, pp. 59 ff., 212 ff.; Giinther, pp. 
348, 349; Barrett Wendell, William Shakspere, New York, 1894, pp. 59, 
212). Apparent exceptions are the three great Roman tragedies, Julius 
Cesar, Coriolanus, Antony and Cleopatra. It would not be begging the ques- 
tion, nor an evasion of the point at issue, to say simply in regard to these, 
that everything is possible to the supreme genius, such as Shakspere was. 
But that is not at all necessary. It is to be urged in explanation of these 
seeming exceptions, that the period of their composition was particularly 
favorable for the creation of the first two, as Julius Cesar may be but the 
poetic public expression of the national feeling of that period, and Coriolanus 
the reflection of a great contemporaneous political event (Brandl, pp. 148, 
149; 167, 168). While Cleopatra in herself is a most grateful theme for 
dramatic treatment, so that ‘she has furnished the subject of two Latin, 
sixteen French, six English, and at least four Italian tragedies’ (Rolfe, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Introduction, p. 22, from Mrs. Jameson’s Characteris- 
tics of Women). Then it might be said, that the history of Rome is a source 
unusually rich in tragic conflicts, eminently adapted for dramatic represen- 
tation, as Vischer claims ( Aesthetik, Vol. 111, pp. 1421, 1422). But, entirely 
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would be most wholesome for the aspiring dramatist of the 
Nibelungen to go through such a series of correcting exercises ; 
the failures of the past might deter him from plunging too 
blindly into the practically hopeless task before him." 


apart from even these considerations, it is to be noted that, in the first place, 
Plutarch has colored his characters and incidents with a view to poetic 
and dramatic effect. And, in the second place, a careful investigation and 
detailed comparison of the three dramas with their sources, would probably 
show that many, if not the majority, of the strongest scenes and incidents 
are those for which Shakspere found his materials in Plutarch, either in 
crudest form or only hinted at. Which is the case in Coriolanus, and par- 
ticularly so in the relations between Mare Antony and Cleopatra as repre- 
sented by the poet, and in the brilliant dramatic portrayal of the latter (cf. 
Brandl, pp. 171, 187 ; also Wright’s and Rolfe’s editions of those two plays 
in their Introductions). In the third place, Shakspeare has dealt freely 
with his materials, wherever it suited his purpose, unmindful of his Plu- 
tarch, and has ‘thrown a rich mantle of poetry over all, which is often 
wholly his own.’ Even in Julius Cesar (notwithstanding Trench’s state- 
ment, quoted in Wright’s edition, p. xiv, that “It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that the whole play... . is to be found in Plutarch ”’), he has so 
changed his source that, e. g., in the case of Cicero, ‘the vain senator of 
Plutarch has become in Shakspere a complete caricature, which has proba- 
bly led many a modern historian to an unjust conception of him’ (cf. 
Brandl, p. 147). 

Schiller’s historical dramas are peculiarly interesting in this connection. 
The greatest, Wallenstein, deals with a hero whose real character and inner 
purposes are still a matter of controversy amongst historians. The same 
fact is true of Maria Stuart; it was true of Die Jungfrau von Orleans at 
Schiller’s time, as well as of Don Carlos and of Fiesko, to a certain extent, 
so that Schiller, in almost every case, chose an interesting, unknown and 
really dubious character, and hence was free to shape his materials as 
suited his own fancy and dramatic purpose. Even in these, those are the 
particularly dramatic and powerful parts for which he received only the 
slightest or else no hints at all in his historic sources, e. g., the character of 
Posa and his famous interview with Philipp; the great scene (Act. III, 
scene 4) between Mary Stuart and Elizabeth, and the whole character and 
episode of Mortimer; the episode of Thekla and Max in the Wallenstein. 
For Wilhelm Tell modern investigation shows that there is no historical 
foundation at all; but, anyway, as Bellermann (Schiller’s Dramen, Zweiter 
Theil, p. 346) says: “The power of this poetic creation lies rather in the 
individual, sublime and agreeable, affecting or overpowering pictures which 
are put before us as well as in the noble spirit which pervades and illumi- 
nates it than in the bold outline of the whole.” 

'Cf,, for this entire paragraph, Giinther, p. 393, 
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It might seem to some that the entire line of argument 
followed above, which is meant to decide against the practical 
possibility of a successful dramatization of the Nibelungen 
epic, is entirely refuted by the great tragedies of the Greek 
dramas—a body of dramatic literature, second to none in the 

_ world, a proud position conceded by all nations, ancient as 
well as modern. It might be said: “Ifthe materials of these 
tragedies were taken to such a very great extent from the 
myths and epics of Greece, why should not our modern poets 
be able to repeat these literary achievements and create a 
modern drama or series of dramas based on a modern epic 
source, which will rank equally high?” A brief considera- 
tion of the nature of the Greek drama, of the character of 
the epical and mythical sources, and the use the Greek trage- 
dians made of them, and also of the history of the rise and 
decline of the classical Greek tragedy will, however, tend to 
confirm the conclusions reached above, rather than to weaken 
their validity. In the first place, a Greek tragedy represents 
a climax' and not a development, which means, that all the 
antecedents of the plot are known to the audience or else 
related in the prologue. Occasionally these may be embodied 
in a choral ode, in a rhetorical monologue (Rhesis), or in a 
lyrical dialogue between one of the acters and the chorus (the 
Commos). In any case the poet was relieved of all the diffi- 
culties of the dramatic exposition—one of the chief difficulties 
in the way of modern dramatists, particularly of the Nibe/un- 
genlied. Furthermore, owing partly to the origin of the Greek 
drama, partly to the fondness of the Athenians for public 
recitals of the epic poems, and also to restrictions to movement 
and action upon the stage caused by the actor’s costume, epic 
recitals of even the most important dramatic events were con- 
sidered artistic features of the drama rather than blemishes, 
such as the modern author avoids where possible. If such 
recitals were permissible on the modern stage, more than half 
the difficulty of dramatizing the Nibelungensage would vanish. 


'Cf. Butcher, p. 336 f. 
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The Greek drama too represents the conflict of simple forces 
and characters ;' seldom do the latter, even in Euripides, em- 
body that complexity of passion and emotion which is one of 
the essential features of the modern dramatic hero. Simplicity 
of motive and passion is the distinguishing mark of the charac- 
ters of the Nibelungensage. It is in giving to these one sided 
characters the complexity of modern individuality where the 
poet always fails. The hero of the Greek tragedy, further- 
more, appears only in one great crisis of life. While, to be 
sure, in such a situation the entire character may be epito- 
mized, yet the Greek poet was relieved almost entirely of that 
complex characterization demanded in the romantic drama, 
which places its heroes in many varying situations, in order 
to illuminate his character from every possible side. The 
dialogue of the Greek drama is in structure simple, severe and 
unornate like Greek architecture, seldom, if ever, approaching 
the complicated, sensuously figurative and profusely orna- 
mented style of the romantic Shakspere, for instance, Tlie 
purely poetical passages are to be found in the choral odes, 
the lyrical dialogues of actor and chorus, or in the set rhetori- 
eal rhesix, In this feature, also, the Nibelungen playwrights 
have failed; sentimental, poetical speeches from the lips of 
the rugged characters of the old Sage always seem ineongri= 
ous, Again, the moralizing reflexions on life and man, and 
on the great problem of human destiny are left to the Greek 
chorus; the characters lack that intense consciousness of self 
and self-introspection of the modern man, Here again the 
nature of the Greek drama allowed the classical tragedians to 
avoid what is a rock of offense in the Nibelungen dramatiza- 
tions with their ‘iron-heroes’ and ‘titanie women,’ Finally, 
the sacred character of the Greek dramas, the powerful aid of 
music and the religious dance carried the whole performance 
into an exalted sphere, the region of mystery, and made many 
features effective and dramatic which would seem unreal and 
impossible in modern tragedy, What the aid of music alone 


‘Cf. Butcher, p. 332 f.; Giinther, pp. 86, 197, 344, 345. 
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can do, how, with its mighty, entrancing power, it can carry 
us into supernatural realms and make us accept in the opera 
what in the ordinary drama the spectator would reject entirely 
as impossible or ridiculous, we can see in Wagner’s Nibelungen 
Ring, in which gods and giants, water-nymphs and cloud- 
maidens, the dragon and the woodland-bird, the magic-cloak 
and the cup of forgetfulness are as real to us as they would be 
to the child in a fairy tale. 

Welcker, in Die Griechischen Tragidien mit Riicksicht auf 
den Epischen Cyclus (Bonn, 1839), has investigated the titles 
and sources of all known Greek dramas and dramatic frag- 
ments, and has shown that only a very small number were 
based upon the highly artistic liad and Odyssey,' but that by 
far the most were drawn from the lesser epics and the old 
Greek family myths ;? that is, from such sources in which were 
to be found only the crude outlines of the plots and almost no 
artistic development of characters and motives. ‘They were 
practically like the novel sources from which Shakspere took 
so many of his plots, Full freedom was allowed the poet to 
create details, to fill in the outlines as the poetic demands of 
his drama required, and to vary his sources as long as no 
complete change of the main features was attempted.’ ‘The 
Greek poets had not all the details of their plot given as they 
are fixed for the modern poet in the Nibelungentied ; their 
characters were not developed to the minutest detail as is the 
case with Siegfried, Brunhild, and all the Nibelungen heroes 
and heroines, And very seldom, if ever, do they take over as 


‘Of the 78 tragedies attributed to Aeschylus only 28 are taken from the 
poems dealing with the Trojan War; and only 3 from the /liad and the 
same number from the Odyssey, To Sophocles are attributed 86 tragedies, 
of which 44 are from the Trojan Epie Cycle, but only one is based upon 
the Iliad and 8 upon the Odyssey, Euripides found in the Trojan cyclic 
poems subjects for 28 of his 68 tragedies; only one (1) was taken from the 
Iliad and one (1)—about which, however, there is some uncertainty—from 
the Odyssey. 
7Cf. Aristotle, Poetics, xxi11, 4; x11, 5. 

Aristotle, xrv, 4 f.; cf. Welcker; Butcher, p. 331. 
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a whole the speech or language of their source, entirely unlike 
the modern Nibelungen dramatists, who do this frequently. 
Nor, as has already been mentioned, did they attempt to 
crowd into one drama or trilogy the entire Iliad or any entire 
cycle of myths, as our modern poets feel constrained to do 
with the story of the Nibelungen. And in addition to all 
this, it is to be remembered that the personages of the old 
Greek epics and myths, in point of development of character, 
morals and culture, were, by no means, as far removed from 
the Greeks of the fourth century before Christ as are the 
heroes of the Nibelungensage from the men of our own times. 
The men of Homer’s time stood nearer the gods, were more 
heroic in the true sense than the Athenians of the time of 
Sophocles, to be sure, but the sacred character of the drama, 
the noble dignity and gravity of the actors, due both to con- 
vention and mechanical limitations, made such idealized tragic 
heroes necessary. But modern realism hardly endures their 
introduction even into the opera, and it requires all the genius 
of Wagner’s noblest music to keep up the illusion and make 
possible the appearance of gods and superhuman characters 
upon the stage of to-day. 

The history of the rise and decline of the Greek drama 
substantiates in the main the position taken in this paper, 
namely, that a poet who attempts to recast into the same or 
a different poetic form a subject, which has been poetically 
developed before him in a form which is widely and favor- 
ably known, will generally fail of success, or will be forced 
to such changes of the original, that the identity of the latter 
is entirely lost. Aeschylus, the predecessor and guide of 
Sophocles in the exploiting of the Homeric and Cyclic poems 
for dramatic materials,’ stood much nearer in time and in 
spirit to the dithyrambic origin of the Greek drama, and, 
hence, in his dramas the religious elements were more promi- 
nent. The characters in his tragedies are, as a general thing, 
not individuals, but simply representatives of man in general, 


1 Welcker, p. 1. 
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who in human pride and passion have offended against the 
immutable laws of the gods and fate. They possess but little 
individuality and no complexity of character.' The plots too 
were used only to preach the great sermons of reverence for 
the gods and religion, and, as long as Aeschylus preserved 
their religious character, he felt himself free to treat the stories 
of his sources with perfect poetic license? When Sophocles, 
‘the tragic Homer,’ began working the rich mine of the old 
epics, he found them practically untouched ; Aeschylus had 
worked only the surface veins. Sophocles humanized the old 
stories and the heroes, he molded them into dramatic forms 
and characters ‘more suited to the new times—the wider hori- 
zon and the new standpoint for viewing and judging man.’ 
He gave to the plots and characters greater depth and greater 
complexity. ‘His fame rests upon his great dramatic techni- 
que and psychological poetic inventiveness.’ ‘ 

The treasures had been exhausted when Euripides entered 
upon his literary career; he soon abandoned the epic poems 
and turned in all directions for new materials, to unexploited 
Greek myths, to those of Italy and even invented some new 
plots of his own.’ So great were these changes, so little rever- 
ence had he for the sacred character of the old myths and 
traditions, that his tragedies are generally considered to mark 
the decline of the Greek drama and to have dealt both poetry 
and art a serious blow. He seems to have appreciated, (as it | 
would be well for the modern Nibelungen dramatist to do \ 3 
also), that there was no chance for great poetic productions ia 
where the field was so limited, and no longer offered fresh i 
materials to work with. He was a great poet, and his trage- } 
dies are great poetical creations, but they are not ‘ Homeric’ in 
any sense of the term; nor does one of them embody any f 
older epic, or any part of it, in a ‘higher form.’ It is evident ) 
that he felt and tried to avoid the same limitations to poetic 





'Giinther, pp. 85, 86. * Welcker, p. 91. 5 Welcker, p. 92. 
“Cf. sup., 3; cf. Freytag, p. 123 f., p. 144; Giinther, p. 58. 
*Cf. Welcker, 11, pp. 459, 460. 
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treatment of dramatic materials taken from familiar epic 
sources as the modern poet does in the treatment of similarly 
derived materials,’ He too was forced to make great changes 
and resort to new inventions as our poets are, but he was 
more fortunate, for his public finally lost, as he had himself, 
the respect and reverence for the old poems and myths, while 
in the modern public the reverence for the dignity and sacred- 
ness of the old poetic possessions is growing steadily stronger. 
We demand a closer following of the original, and thus bar 
the way to irreverent plundering, and practically prevent the 
possibility of remodeling, into another higher or similar form, 
a subject which has already received an artistic form from an 
earlier poet whose work we have learned to love. 

This leads, finally, to the consideration of the Nibelungentied 
and Sage in modern epic poetry ; a discussion not introduced 
before in order to avoid confusion, and because many of the 
considerations urged in regard to Nibelungen dramatizations 
apply with the same cogency, if not with greater, to the 
attempt to reconstruct from one epic poem, or cycle of epic 
poems—which, defective though it be, has yet gained a hold 
upon the hearts and imagination of the people—another with 
the same materials. Only two? such epic reproductions de- 
serve any consideration, Die Nibelunge of Jordan, and The 
Story of Sigurd the Volswng by William Morris. The former 
consisting of two parts, die Sigfridsage and Hildebrant’s Heim- 
kehr, is an attempt to utilize in one long continuous epic all 
the versions of the Nibelungensage, together with the old 


1 Butcher, p. 332; Freytag, p. 135; Giinther, pp. 192, 197, 215, 232. 

* It was impossible to secure for this discussion the other epics, viz. : 

G. Pfarrius, Chriemhildens Rache, ein erziihlendes Gedicht. 

W. Wegener, Siegfried und Chriemhild: Eine poetische Gestaltung der Nibe- 
lungensage, 1867. 

Werner Hahn, Kriemhilde: Ein Volksgesang der Deutschen. Yet, from the 
fact that they receive such scanty mention, wherever they are mentioned, 
and that no mention of them at all can be found in the standard histories 
of German literature, it does not seem wrong to conclude that they hardly 
deserve consideration in this discussion. 
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Hildebrantsage, and to fill out with characters and incidents 
drawn from every possible corner of Germanic Sages in 
general, It is written in rhymeless alliterative verse, more 
complex, varied and pliable than the old German verse-types, 
and displays great skill and talent of versification on the part 
of the author, Jordan had traveled all through Germany, 
Austria, and in parts of America, giving public recitals and 
improvisations and, profiting by the experience and criticisin 
thus gained, produced a poem which is surely popular, both 
in contents and form, It contains many passages of real 
poetic power and beauty, others of noticeable sweetness and 
delicacy, and reveals throughout great facility and a certain 
art of composition. But, in spite of these good features, it 
proves conclusively the truth of the conclusions reached above, 
it betrays on every page the futility of the poet’s attempt to 
‘restore’ and reconstruct the old Nibelungenlied in complete 
and comprehensive form. Where Jordan follows the Sage, 
he is weak and flippant, belittles the Sage and robs it of its 
grand simplicity. He transforms all its rugged heroic charac- 
ters into the colorless, sentimental or intriguing characters of 
a poor modern novel, though he tries to incorporate and 
symbolize in them great ethical and moral principles. He 
destroys the chief charm of every feature, its unconscious 
naturalness. The ‘modern’ features which he introduces in 
his desire to humanize and infuse ‘modern culture’ into the 
old myths are absurd, and even worse.’ Countless minor im- 


1An extreme criticism of Jordan’s work is to be found in v. Muth’s Einlei- 
tung in das Nibelungenlied, which, with all its humorously extravagant zeal, 
does strike right at the greatest weaknesses of that production. He says 
(p. 416): W. Jordans Nibelunge sind ein widerliches Product formgewand- 
ten Raffinements ; bedenkt man dass dieses Werk, 33000 Langzeilen lang d.h. 
4 mal so lang als der Nibelunge Not, um die Hiilfte linger als der Parzi- 
val oder so lang wie ein Dutzend fiinfactiger Trauerspiele, in einer Sprache 
und Form, die nie gesprochen und nie gebraucht wurde, ritterliche Vor- 
stellungen des xiv. und Rohheit des tv. Jahrhunderts, olympisches Git- 
tergeplauder und mittelalterliches Hexenwesen zu einem unertriiglichen 
Gemisch zusammen wiirfelt, so wird der affectierte Beifall, den es vielfach 
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perfections on almost every page emphasize continually the 
vast difference between a really great poem and an ingenious 
poetical composition. And as all such attempts must result, 
Jordan has produced what Gottschall' characterizes as: eine 
Monstredichtung, welche aus den erratischen Blécken der Vorzeit 
ihre gigantischen—and it might be added, wnd grotesken— Ges- 
talten und Gedanken meisselt. Jordan in his Epilog speaks of 
himself as the bard who 


Erneuert das Lied von den Nibelungen 

Und in Sigfridsage und Hildebrants Heimkehr 
Die heilige Halle des Heldenthums 

Aus verwitterten Resten wieder gewélbt hat 
Zum zeitendurchdauernden doppelten Dom. 


The poem reminds the reader rather of one of those churches 
such as are to be found in Rome, for the construction of which 
the old temples have been robbed of their beautiful carved 
marbles and stately pillars. We may admire the ingenuity 
and skill of the architect in utilizing his plundered materials, 
but what there is of real beauty is the work of the ancient 
artists and builders. The spectator cannot help but regret 
that the grand old ruins have been despoiled to adorn the 
modern structure of pieces and of patches, 


gefunden, halb unbegreiflich ; dass sein Autor Priitension erhebt, den Gedan- 
ken und die Form verlorener Dichtung wiederzugeben, ist liicherlich ; dass 
der alte Hildebrand visioniir von Locomotiven, Blitzableitern und Tele- 
graphen triiumt, ist abgeschmackt; dass aber die Recken der Vorzeit als 
moderne ,, Culturkiimpfer” dargestellt werden und Hildebrand der Stamm- 
vater des Zollernhauses sein soll, ist nicht Patriotismus, auch nicht Chauvi- 
nismus oder Wohldienerei, sondern das ist, .. . die ganze elende und gemeine 
Marktschreierei, die sich nicht entblédet Dinge und Motive, die zu ernst 
sind fiir solche Entwiirdigung, fiir den immer giihnenden Geldsack auszu- 
beuten, und die darum einmal nach Gebiihr gebrandmarkt werden soll (cf. 
also Burckhard, Allgem. Zeitung, Beilage, Nos. 227 and 228, Sept. 29, 30, 
1891). 

For a different, laudatory criticism, cf. Répe, p. 106. In view of such 
criticism as Répe’s, Jordan would have good reason to pray to be delivered 
from his friends. 

1 Deut. Nat llitt. d. 19%" Jhts., Vol. 3, p. 446. 
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Entirely different is The Story of Sigurd the Volswng by 
William Morris, which has been called, rather extravagantly, 
‘the greatest epic of the Nineteenth century.’ Its structure 
may not be as artistic as that of Jordan’s poem ; the verse is 
less flexible and light, in fact rather heavy and monotonous 
for the best effects in varying situations; the alliteration, 
which Morris employs to some extent, is not nearly as artisti- 
cally and effectively handled, but, as an organic whole, the 
poem stands far above the rhapsodizings of the German poet, 
in tone, in poetical power and in epic dignity. Nowhere does 
it descend to the triviality, the obscure disturbing mysticism 
and symbolism, the political and philosophic tendency of 
Jordan’s Nibelunge. Nor is it, like the latter, a conglomerate 
pile of epical materials appropriated from every source, though 
cleverly arranged in a massive, showy whole, but it is a noble, 
though less ambitious and ornate, structure, built on a simple 
plan, with its blocks quarried and shaped from the Volsungen- 
sage, stately and impressive in its dignified simplicity. The 
English poet found his materials in the crude Norse Saga, 
roughly hewn, it is true, but not spoiled for his purpose and 
full of artistic potentiality, His artistic genius was almost 
unrestricted, he could practically hew and carve as he pleased, 
and give free rein to his creative phantasy, His materials 
in the rough were given him, the general plan of structure 
was prescribed, but with that material, and within that plan 
he was free to arrange and vary with entire artistic license. 
The variations from the original are comparatively few, chiefly 
of omission and condensation, though here and there the out- 
lines and connecting lines were more clearly and sharply 
brought out. 

The first three books is occupied with the story of Brun- 
hild and Siegfried, the fourth contains the story of the Fall 
of the Niblungs, which follows the more poetical and modern 
version of the Nibelungenlied. Chriemhild urges Atli on to 
the destruction of the Burgundians, but takes no active part 
herself, though, like a Goddess of vengeance, she looms up and 
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hovers over it all, Her own end follows the narrative of the 
Norse Saga; after slaying Atli and setting fire to the palace, 
she throws herself into the sea, This whole fourth book seem» 
to confirm the point made in the early part of the paper, that 
whether in drama or epic, when Brunhild is made the central 
figure, Chriemhild is necessarily forced into the background 
and becomes a secondary figure, Morris does not lose the 
sense of proportion in the least, yet the reader feels that with 
Brunhild’s death the story has reached its artistic end, The 
Fall of the Niblungs begins a new cycle, satisfies the curiosity 
of the reader, perhaps his sense of poetic justice, but, on the 
whole, seems an inorganic, inartistic supplement to the Brun- 
hild tragedy. The Story of Sigurd is open to criticism in other 
respects, it often palls upon the reader, is prolix and repeti- 
tious, it often shows that the poet is nodding. It is also too 
sombre and continuously gloomy ; it is pervaded with the Nine- 
teenth century Weltschmerz, for the poet has failed to catch the 
sunny brightness of the Siegfried story, and also that death- 
defying joyousness which marked the northern heroes in the 
midst of the most tragic situations, and which we feel all 
through the second part of the Nibelungenlied as being the 
great reconciling feature to Hagen’s character. The charac- 
ters and the localities seem vague and misty, and, as the reader 
lays aside the book, there comes over him a feeling, that it all 
was not real. In other words, the poet has not been able to 
strip off his Nineteenth century culture and catch the simple 
epic spirit of the original. Yet, as a work of pure poetic 
creation, it stands above al! others based upon either the Sage 
or the Lied. And, no doubt, much of its success is due to the 
fact that the poet took for his plot the crude, simple prose tale 
of the Volsungensage, which gave his creative imagination full 
scope for the exercise of its powers. But it is no ‘higher 
form’ of the Sage than the Nibelwngenlied, it will never take 
the latter’s place; it will hardly be read to supplement the 
latter’s faulty and unclear version of the Brunhild episode. 
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It will ever remain, what it pretends to be, an earnest, digni- 
fied poetic version of the Volewngenaage, and no more, 

It would be unsatisfactory to leave this subject without 
some notice of the modern re-creations of the old Arthurian 
eycle, of which only Tennyson’s Idylla of the King can claim 
attention in this connection, The analogies between these and 
the modern reproductions of the Nibelungensage are numer- 
ous, and will be clear to anyone who will consider the two at 
all carefully, This subject of the modern re-creation of the 
Arthurian cycle by Tennyson, touched upon by many, but by 
none exhaustively discussed, requires a far fuller and more 
intelligent treatment than this paper can hope to give; it can 
hope to present only a few points for consideration, which, 
however, will tend to corroborate the position it is trying 
to maintain. 

In the first place, it seems an utter impossibility at the pre- 
sent time to pass any final judgment upon the value and beauty 
of the Jdylls, either as works of poetry, or as re-creations of 
the Morte Darthur, while the critics utter such utterly contra- 
dictory opinions concerning them. The one’ says: ‘In music 
of rhythm, in beauty of diction, in richness of illustration, 
they are unsurpassed ;’ while it is the opinion of Swinburne 
that ‘there is little in them beyond dexterity, a rare eloquence, 
a laborious patience of hand ;’ and he would ‘deny them, not 
only epical merit, but any transcendent merit at all.’ Accord- 
ing to one critic:? ‘The Idylls are a poem almost perfect 
in unity of design and proportion of parts ;’ while another *® 
asserts that ‘ Tennyson has effected this divergence (of a certain 
romance from Malory’s version) at the sacrifice of unity, con- 
sistency and beauty.’ Maccallum ‘ says of Tennyson’s altera- 
tions of the original : ‘ His alterations are not distortions; they 


1Van Dyke, The Poetry of Tennyson (3rd. Ed.), New York, 1892, p. 162. 

? Littledale, Essays on Lord Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, London, and New 
York, 1893, p. 11. 

*Gurteen, The Arthurian Epic, New York, 1895, p. 307. 

‘Tennyson's Idylis and Arthurian Story, New York, 1894, p. 316. 
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never strike one as impertinent, they are in the right line of 
development ;’ while Stopford Brooke,' in criticizing the epi- 
sode of Tristram and Isolt, remarks: ‘Tennyson ought to 
have had more reverence for a great tale.... No one has a 
right to alter out of recognition two characters in one of the 
great poetic stories of the world and to blacken them... . 
To make a great tale in this fashion the stalking horse of 
morality, . . . to degrade characters which are not degraded is 
an iniquity in art.’ Finally Maccallum sums up his opinion 
of the Idylis in these words:? ‘It might even be said that 
they deliver the classic version of that story as a whole, and 
present it in the highest perfection of which it is capable ;’ while 
Gurteen concludes* (almost in the very words of Weitbrecht 
in regard to the Nibelungen re-creations): ‘Even Tennyson 
failed to produce an epic of chivalry, and the theme awaits 
the fashioning touch of some future poet.’ But, whatever be 
our opinion of the Jdylls as poetry and works of art, we must 
remember distinctly that they never pretended to be an epic, 
a re-creation in ‘the higher form of epic poetry’ of the prose 
epic of Malory. In his choice of the name, Jdylls, Tennyson 
publicly and emphatically disavows any such desire on his 
part. His zealous, but injudicious, admirers do him a wrong 
in calling them by such an ambitious name. They may call 
them ‘ Tennysonean,’ or ‘idyllic epics,’ ‘epics in miniature,’ 
what they will, but they are not ‘epics’ (or an ‘ epic’) as the 
word has been established in meaning. Whether Tennyson 
himself recognized that ‘his peculiar genius was not suited to 
the production of an epic,’ as Maccallum‘ says, or that, as Lang 
claims, ‘a new epic is an impossibility,’ because ‘ the age has 
not the epic spirit ;’ or, that the poet realized the fact that, in 
spite of all its shortcomings, Le Morte Darthur could never be 
successfully recast into a higher epic form, it is enough to 


‘Stopford Brooke, Tennyson, New York, 1894, pp. 346, 347. 

*Cf. p. 2. 5Cf. p. 88. “Cf. p. 308. 

5 Introduction to Sommer’s edition of Morte Darthur, London, 1891, 111, 
XXII. 
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know, that ‘he had contemplated an Arthurian epic and had 
abandoned it after severe labor as impracticable,” The Idylls, 
therefore, cannot and ought not be judged by the same stan- 
dards as the Nibelungen dramas and epics, for they make no 
pretense to belonging to the same class. 

But granting that the Jdylls are successful poetic re-crea- 
tions of the Arthurian story, still they prove nothing in regard 
to the possibility of producing similar results from recasting 
the Nibelungenlied and Sage; the antecedent and attendant 
conditions are so entirely different in the two cases. Con- 
sidered merely as a source for poetic materials, Malory’s Morte 
Darthur is in a far cruder condition than the Nibelungenlied. 
It is prose, in unpolished form, prolix, self-contradictory in 
parts, and confused in arrangement.’ Even Sommer? warns 
against ‘rating him (Malory) too highly. ‘fo put it mildly 
his work is very unequal.’ ‘Tennyson was more fortunate, 
then, than are his fellow poets in their Nibelungen reproduc- 
tions, in regard to his sources at least. But not only in that 
respect, he also had the field practically clear before him. 
For, although there had been others who had gone to the 
same sources for materials, as Maccallum shows in his history 
of the story, yet their work had hardly made any impression 
upon the world and was practically forgotten when Tennyson 
first commenced writing. How different from the state of 
things in the field of German literature! And, in a third 
respect, Tennyson was more favorably placed. For, it is 
probably true, notwithstanding Andrew Lang to the con- 
trary, that ‘among ordinary readers Tennyson’s Jdylls are a 
great deal more read than Malory’s romance,’* and that the 
popular interest in Malory is probably due to the Idylls rather 
than that the reverse is the case, as is true of the Nibeluwngen 
re-creations, which owe whatever interest they arouse chiefly 
to the source from which they are drawn. 

1Cf. Maccallum, pp. 93, 94. 


* The Sources of Le Morte Darthur (London, 1891, 111, 294). 
3 Maccallum, p. 289. 
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Finally we must bear in mind, as has already been touched 
upon before,’ that the one general objection which the adverse 
critics, Swinburne, Lang, Rhys, Brocke, Gurteen, make to 
the Idylls, is that the poet has failed to reproduce the spirit 
of the old Arthur story, and that our enjoyment of them is 
always marred by the conflict between the modern version 
and our recollection of the old story; that the infusion of 
modern ideas and allegorical meanings robs the old romances 
of their chief charm, their natural simplicity and naive direct- 
ness; that ‘cold intellect has taken the place of creative 
emotion.’? The beauties, on the other hand, lie in the setting 
and background which Tennyson constructs for his story, the 
creation and refashioning of certain characters where the origi- 
nal story allowed him free range to invent most freely,’ besides 
in the music of the verse and ‘ the exquisite magnificence of 
atyle,’—all minor poetic qualities, If, then, the greatest Eng- 
lish poet of the Nineteenth century, whom Van Dyke places 
next to Shakspeare and Milton, fails in these crucial points 
of the poetic re-creation of a previous well-known story, what 
are the chances of success with such a peculiarly difficult and 
unpliable subject-matter as we have seen the Nibelungen story 
to be? 

What, then, is the conclusion to be drawn from this discus- 
sion? Shall we agree with Weitbrecht and Schmidt and the 
others, and say to the poets; “ Keep on with your attempts, 
keep working away at the Nibelungensage, read and profit by 
the theoretical discussions of the question, and, finally, by your 
combined efforts you will have prepared the poetical materials 
in the Lied and Sage for some poetic genius of the future to 
mold and shape in lasting, definitive form, and who will create 
a Nibelungen drama or poem which will be the perfected 
product and crown of Nibelungen poetry!” No. The only 
sensible advice to the poet can be: “ Let the subject rest, if 
you care for success, and have any feelings of reverence and 


1Cf. above, p. 235, note 2. ? Brooke, p. 266 ff. 3 Brooke, p. 331. 
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respect for the great poetical treasures of the past, which ought 
to be sacred to every true poet. Do not add another to the 
many previous, irreverential and unsuccessful attempts. Rec- 
ognize the fact, that the poetical treasure of the Nibelungenlied, 
like the Nibelungen gold, seems loaded with a curse which 
falls upon everyone who would take it from its element and 
wrest it from its original possessor.” 

It must be acknowledged, that no really great poet has ever 
attempted the re-creation of the Nibelungenlied and Sage; but 
a really great poet would probably never be tempted and, in 
this way, prove his greatness, It must also be conceded, that 
the considerations urged by this paper and the conclusions 
reached may all be wrong. It would be the height of pre- 
sumption to be leas modest than the great Lessing, who says 
(Laokoon, Chap, tv): “ How many a conclusion would seem 
irrefutable in theory if genius had not succeeded in proving 
the very opposite by an actual fact.” And Michael Angelo 
took the half-hewn block of marble lying for years in the 
courtyard of the Old Palace at Florence, and carved from it 
one of the great and famous statues of the world, the David 
of the Academy at Florence, A bungling artist had seem- 
ingly ruined the unusually beautiful block ; Donatello, San- 
sovino, and even Leonardo da Vinci had refused to attempt 
to make use of it, and yet it stands to-day an overwhelming 
witness to the all-conquering power of genius, And thus a 
genius, like Shakspere, might perform the seemingly impos- 
sible task and produce the ‘ reconstructed higher form’ of the 
Nibelungenlied and Sage, Very true; but to this there is but 
one consideration to urge. Though the world in the many 
centuries of its history has produced many artists and many 
poets of great genius, yet as amongst them all there was but 
one Michael Angelo, so there was but one Shakspere. How 
likely is it that we shall see another? 
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APPENDIX. 


Works tN MopeRN POETRY BASED UPON THE 
LIED AND SAGE. 


(Cf. Piper, Kiirschner’s Deut. Nat. Lit., Bd. 6, Abt. 11, Stuttgart, 1889, 
p. 184 f.; also v. Muth, Finleitung in das Nibelungenlied, Paderborn, 1877, 
p. 416 f.; also Zs. fiir den deutschen Unterricht, 1894, p. 379 f.; Zur neuesten 
Nibelungenlitteratur von Karl Landmann.) 


A. Forerunners. 
1. Hans Sachs, Der huernen Sewfried, 1557. 
2. Fr. de la Motte-Fouqué, Sigurd der Held der Nordens. 
(a). Sigurd der Schlangentédter, Berlin, 1808. 
(b). Sigurds Rache, Berlin, 1810. 
B. Dramas based upon the entire Sage or Lied. 
3. Ludwig Uhland, Die Nibelungen, 2 Teile. Ein Entwurf von 
1817 (Em. Uhland: L. Uhland, eine Gabe fiir seine Freunde, 
1863; A. v. Keller, Uhland als Dramatiker, 1877). 
4. Fr. R. Hermann, Die Nibelungen in 3 Teilen. 
(a) Der Nibelungen Hort, (b) Siegfried, (c) Kriemhilds 
Rache, Leipzig, 1819. 
. Chr. Fr. Eichhorn, Chriemhildens Rache, Gottingen, 1824. 
. E. Raupach, I r Nibelungen Hort, Hamburg, 1834. 
. Chr. Wurm, (a) Die Nibelungen, (b) Siegfrieds Tod, 1839. 
. Reinold Reimar (Adolf Glaser), Kriemhildens Rache, Ham- 
burg, 1853. 
. Fr. Hebbel, Die Nibelungen, 3 Teile, Hamburg, 1862. 
(a) Der gehérnte Siegfried, (b) Siegfrieds Tod (cf. Kriem- 
hilds Rache. 


10. L. Ettmiiller, Sigfrid, 1870. 

11. Adolf Wilbrandt, Kriemhild, Wien, 1877. 

12. Wilhelm Fischer, Siegfried: Trauerspiel, Reudnitz-Leipzig 
(no date). 

13. Georg Siegert, (a) Siegfrieds Tod, 1887, (b) Kriemhilds Rache, 
1888. 
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C. Brunhild Dramas. 

14. Ferd. Wachter, Brunhild, Jena, 1821. 

15. J. A. Chr. Zarnack, Siegfrieds Tod, Potsdam, 1826. 

16. E. Geibel, Brunhild, Stuttgart, 1857. 

17. Robt. Waldmiiller (Ed. Duboc), Brunhild (Dresden, 1863), 
Leipzig, 1874. 

18. Reinh. Sigismund, Brynhilde, Rudolstadt, 1878. 

19. Irmin v. Veihel-Miiller, Die Nibelungen, Ein Dramen Cyclus. 
Erster Teil: Briinhilt, Pfungstadt, 1880. 
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D. Kriemhild Dramas. 
20. Joh Wilh. Miiller, Chriemhilds Rache, Trauerspiel mit dem 
Chor. 
(a) Der Schwur, (b) Riidiger, (c) Chriemhild’s Ende, Hei- 
delberg, 1822. 
21. Aug. Kopisch, Chrimhild, 1830. Gesammelte werke, Bd. 4, 
Berlin, 1856. 
22. Wm. Hosaeus, Kriemhild, Paderborn, 1866. 
23. A. L. H. v. Liebhaber, Kriemhild (only in Ms., see Goedeke, 
13, p. 908). 
24, Fried. Arnd, Kriemhild, Leipzig, 1875. 
25. Reinh. Sigismund, Chriemhilde, Rudolstadt, 1875. 
E£. Riidiger Dramas. 
26. Wilh. Osterwald, Riidiger von Bechlaren, 1849. 
27. A. L. Schenk, Markgraf Riidiger, 1860. 
28. Fel. Dahn, Markgraf Riidiger von Bechlaren, 1875. 
F. Attila Dramas (cf. Piper).* 
29. Jos. Nep. v. Kalchberg, Attila, 1806. 
30. F. L. Zach. Werner, Attila, Kinig der Hunnen, Berlin, 1812. 
31. Herm. Rustige, Attila, 1853. 





G. Operas. 
32. Fr. Theod. Vischer, Vorschlag zu einer Oper., 5 Akte, 1844. 
33. E. Gerber, Die Nibelungen, Musik von H. L. E. Dorn, 1854. 
34. Richard Wagner, Der Ring der Nibelungen, 1876, entire. 
(a) Das Rheingold, (b) Die Walkiire, (c) Siegfried, (d) Die 
Gotterdimmerung. 
35. Georg Fuchs, Das Nibelungenlied, Festspiel (Musik von Karl 
Pottgiesser, Aufgefiihrt 2u Dortmund, 1893). 
H. Epic poems. 
36. G. Pfarrius, Chriemhildens Rache (Date?), Ein erzihlendes 
Gedicht. 
37. Wilh. Jordan, Die Nibelunge, Frankfurt a/M. 
(a) Sigfridsage, 1869; (b) Hilderbrant’s Heimkehr, 1875. 
38. W. Wegener, Siegfried und Chriemhilde, Hine poetische Ges- 
tallung der Nibelungensage, Brandenburg, 1867. 
39. Werner Hahn, Kriemhild (Date?), Ein Volksgesang der Deut- 
schen. 
I, Works in Foreign Languages. 
40. Henrik Ibsen, Harmédndene paa Helgeland, Christiania, 1858. 
41. Karl Gjellerup, Brynidd (Drama in Danish), 1890. 
42. Wm. Morris, The Story of Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of 
the Niblungs, London, 1876. 
Gustav GRUENER. 


*It was impossible to verify these, except the work of Werner, which is based upon 
the historical account of Attila’s last year of life and not upon the Nibelungensage. 








IX.—HISTORIE VON EINEM RITTER, WIE 
ER BUESSET. 


From A MANUSCRIPT OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the summer of 1895 I had occasion to examine a number 
of German ss. in the library at Maihingen, belonging to 
Prince Kar] of Oettingen- Wallerstein. 

Maihingen is a small village, of about seven hundred inhabi- 
tants, not far from the city of Noerdlingen, in the Bavarian 
district of Schwaben-Neuburg. 

The collection of Mss, in Maihingen, numbering about 1500, 
is divided into five groups: the Oriental, the Greek, the Latin, 
the German, and those of the Foreign Modern Languages 
(French, Dutch, etc.). The oldest codex among the Mss. dates 
back to the sixth century. It is a New Testament in Anglo- 
Saxon script. Wattenbach has given an account of this Ms. 
in Anzeiger des German. Museums, October, 1869. 

The importance of the Maihinger Nibelungen Ms. (codex 
Maihingensis) has been pointed out by Prof. Zarncke. A 
fragment of Notker’s Psalms which is found in Maihingen has 
been published by Haitemer. Other material has been brought 
before the public by R. von Liliencron, Meyer, Quen, and 
Bartsch. 

In the year 1862 Prof. Karl Bartsch visited his friend, the 
former librarian of Maihingen, Baron von Loeffelholtz, and 
through him became acquainted with a number of Mss, in 
this library. In Pfeiffer’s Germania, vit, 48 f., Prof. Bartsch 
described a number of German and French mss. seen by him. 
The present librarian, Dr. Grupp, called my attention to the 
fact that since the year 1862 the library has been rearranged. 
The Mss, at that time were not yet catalogued, It was un- 
doubtedly this circumstance which prevented Bartsch from 
seeing the mss, of which I have given an account elsewhere. 
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Most of the Mss. examined by me, twenty-eight in number, 
belong to the fifteenth century, a few to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth, and some to the seventeenth. Among the Mss. 
which I have copied is the story of the knight in the chapel. 
I found the story in a small volume of octavo size, bound in 
wood with leather cover, catalogued as III. Deutsch 1, 8°, 14; 
leaves 79*-95". The story is written in rimed couplets. The 
lines are not set off, but only indicated by quotation marks. 
The volume that contains our story has no title page, but the 
first leaf has an index which I repeat here : 

Item ein hwbsche histori von siben Messen (1. 2*-10"). 

Item von den Sieben Hawptkirchen zw rome der Applas 
und wo die Heiling liegen (1. 11*-33*). 

Item der Applas im Newen Spital (1. 33°-41°). 

Item der Applas zu dem wirdigen Heiltum (1. 42*-54°). 

Item der Applas zu Sant Jacob (1. 54°-64"). 

Item der Passion am Karfreitag (1. 65*-78"). 

With this the index closes; no mention being made of the 
knight’s story. But on the last page, 1. 95°, a title is given: 
Das ist ein hwbsche histori von einem riter bie er pwsset. 

All the Mss. in this small volume are written by the 
same hand. The subject-matter does not concern our story. 
The dialect is Bavarian. Whether it was written in Nuerem- 
berg or not it is difficult to determine. The former librarian 
of Maihingen, Dr. von Loeffelholtz, frequently made notes 
on the margin of a number of Mss., while cataloguing them. 
In the case of several pieces, preceding the knight’s story, 
I found “ Niirnberg!” written several times at the head. 
Von Loeffelholtz was no doubt led to make these notes by 
the names of several well-known churches in Nueremberg 
(St. Sebald, St. Jacob). This circumstance gives some color 
to the belief that this Ms, was written in Nueremberg. 

In the Bibliothek des literar, Vereins in Stuttgart, 1853, Vol. 
xxx, A. von Keller, the editor, mentions a Munich Ms, 
which seems to contain the same story, not yet printed, I 
have had no access to this Ms., but my conjecture that it must 
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be identical with that of the Maihinger Ms., finds sufficient 
basis in the lines quoted on page 1377 : 


Der ritter in der Capellen. 
Ein ritter zu einen zeyten was 
Der hoch of einer piirg sas. 


On page 1534 of the same volume the closing lines are 
quoted : 


Und darczw die werde mayt 
Die ain gruntvesztt ist aller Christenhayt. 


From this we may conclude that there can be little doubt 
as to the identity of these stories. 

The Munich ms, is catalogued as egm. 714 in 4. It isa 
Paper Ms. of 490 leaves, the story of the knight comprising 
only ten leaves (1, 127-137). The stories contained in this 
Munich ms, are Fastnachtspiele, Sprueche and Gedichte, most 
of which were written by Hans Rosenblut of Nueremberg, 
with the surname Schnepperer or Schwaetzer, who was a 
Wappendichter in the first half of the fifteenth century. Most 
of his life was spent in Nueremberg. At first one might be 
tempted to attribute the story of the knight to him, but for a 
number of reasons Rosefblut’s authorship must in this case 
be denied. Schmeller has contended that there is no reason 
to attribute all these stories to Rosenblut. Cf. Bayr. Wb., 
Iv, 24. 

I believe that Rosenblut would not have failed to sign his 
name, as he was in the habit of doing so. He was anxious 
to become known as Schnepperer, a name which he considered 
more of an honor than a reproach. The word is still used in 
the Nueremberg dialect, and it does not always signify a nick- 
name. 

It is true the rimes are not elegant. They are sometimes 
impure. In an article in Haupt’s Zeitschrift, vii, 508, W. 
Wackernagel speaks especially of the “ wilden Versbau” 
of Rosenblut. It has been said by A. von Keller, Biblioth. 
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des lit. V., Vol. xxx, 1081, that one of the criteria of the 
authorship of Rosenblut is the circumstance, that we fre- 
quently find in his poems the closing rime “wot or iiet.” 
Another criterion is said to be the frequency of preambles. 
The story in question has nothing in common with Rosen- 
blut, at least nothing of importance. A large number of 
poems, written in the fifteenth century and not signed, have 
been attributed to him, but unjustly. They might have been 
attributed to the other authors of Fastnachtspiele just as well, 
for example, to Folz der Balwierer, Schernberg or Gengenbach, 

Ina poem, entitled Memorial der Tugend, ein liblicher spruch 
von der reichsstadt Niirnberg, 1447, the author calls himself 
Prediger ordens Hans Rosenblut. The fact that Hans Rosen- 
blut belonged to a clerical order has never been sufficiently 
dwelt upon. On this very account many poems that pass 
under his name cannot possibly be attributed to him. So it 
seems impossible to see in Rosenblut the author of our story. 
An ecclesiastic of the time long before the Reformation would 
hardly have dared to ridicule the institution of confession, A 
clerical poet would not have allowed the knight to chaffer 
the confessor down to a penalty of only one night. In this 
feature—selling pardon of sins at any rate—and thus satiriz- 
ing priesthood, church and church law-—our story differs from 
all those dealing with a similar subject. 

Being compelled to limit myself to a prescribed time,’ I 
cannot enter upon an elaborate discussion of the authorship of 
this story; a number of important points can only be hinted 
at. The author of our story was probably a gleeman, who 
found special delight in the description of knightly life in war 
and peace, or rather in describing knights who commit wicked 
deeds and make confession of them. The absence of all learned 
allusion, together with the rimes, argues for a popular poet 
who lived at a time when the age of chivalry had entered 
upon a stage of decay, perhaps the time of Duke Frederik of 


1The paper was read before the Mod. Lang. Association of America, 
December 29, 1895. 
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Austria (1236-1245). Perhaps the sad events of that time 
led a popular poet to this fiction, dealing with the moral prob- 
lem of obtaining forgiveness of sins. The poem seems to 
point back to the thirteenth century; accordingly our Ms. 
would be a copy by a Bavarian scribe. 

After making comparisons, I find that the story has the 
stamp of the smaller poems, Schwiinke, and stories of the 
Austrian poet “der Stricker,” an assumed name perhaps for 
a wandering minstrel. 

Little is known of the life of this poet. Karl Bartsch, in 
his edition of Karl der Grosse von dem Stricker, 1857, has 
located the home of Stricker in Austria. With him agree 
Jacob Grimm, von der Hagen, Pfeiffer and others. It is only 
of late that G. Rosenhagen, in a dissertation, Untersuchungen 
iiber Daniel vom bliihenden Thal von Stricker, 1890, made the 
attempt to locate the home of Stricker in the Eastern part of 
Franconia, but on unsatisfactory evidence, as it seems to me. 

According to Prof. Bartsch, der Stricker, a contemporary 
of Rudolf von Ems, is the founder of the shorter moral narra- 
tive, didactic poem and preamble. Many stories, found in 
collections of narratives, may be attributed to Stricker, those 
at least that deal with a moral problem. To most of his 
smaller stories Stricker has not signed his name. He usually 
avoids proper names in smaller poems that contain didactic 
and humorous elements, lI this is characteristic of our story. 

The answers of the knight to the confessor remind us of the 
Pfaffe Amis who is examined by the Probst (see Wacker- 
nagel, Altdeutsches Lesebuch, p. 794). 

On the whole the rimes are pure, especially in the matter 
of the vowels. In some places one or two verses are omitted 
and the rime-correspondence is accordingly destroyed. In 
regard to consonants only a few inaccuracies are noticeable. 
That the original was copied by a Bavarian, and probably by 
a Nueremberg copyist will not surprise us, if we remember 
that Nueremberg and other Bavarian cities always had some 
connection with the Austrian and Bohemian Kanzlei (see 
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K. Burdach, Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation, Halle, 1893, 
. 8 fi). 
, The story of the knight at a first glance reminds us of some 
features of the legends, Robert the devil, Sir Gowther, and of 
Graf Richard von der Normandie, a poem by Uhland (see Sir 
Gowther, von Karl Breul, Oppeln, 1886). According to 
Breul’s investigations our story would deserve a place as a 
member of the same family of legends. Two poems of 
a similar character with that of the knight I have found in 
Lassberg’s Liedersaal, Vol. 111, 71 f. and 248 f. The first, 
entitled Der Ritter und Maria, recounts how a certain knight, 
having spent all his property, places himself in the hands of 
Satan, in order to receive from him what his heart desires, 
but after a time regret seizes him and he becomes repentant. 
In a chapel, where he meets Satan, he receives, by the help 
of Mary, the holy virgin, forgiveness of his sins, and con- 
quers Satan. In the second poem, Der Ritter und der Teufel, 
Satan is likewise deceived by a repentant knight, who goes 
to a chapel and spends a night in prayer and contemplation, but 
not without having had his faith put to trial. All these stories 
deal with the moral problem of forgiveness of sins. The 
poetic embodiment of the priest and the knight is evidently 
the offspring of that opinion so prevalent in the Middle Ages, 
and which time has mellowed into a popular adage, that “ the 
greater the sinner, the greater the saint.” Whether repentance 
and atonement can effect grace and salvation was a prominent 
question in those days ; according to Du Meril it is the funda- 
mental idea of the Robert legend and of all those stories that 
deal with the problem of how to obtain forgiveness of sins. 


Ein Ritter zu einem waz 

der hoch auff einer purg sacz 

Er het veintschafft und gar vil 

furbar ich daz sprechen wil 

Er het kinder vnd ein frawen 

Er het ein sbester der dorst er wol getrawen 
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Die kint jn wol rat geben 

wie er sich hilt in allen seinem leben 
Er det geren nach jrem rat 

pede fru vnd ouch spat 

Doch war er gar ein buster man 
Gegen got er selden rew geban 

Vmb rawben oder ymb prennen 
Vib kirchen prechen oder ymb rennen 
Er beswert sein arm lewt vil 

Daz stundt recht auf daz zil 

Daz got sein genad mit jm det 

Daz er vil selden gedacht het 

Dez bas pei im nahent gesessen 

Ein heiliger vater so vermessen 

In einem busten walde 

Zu dem gingen die Lewd palde 

Vnd erclagten sie jr schuld gar 

Des ritters gesind ging auch dar 
Vnd begunden jm alle peichten 

Vnd ir sel von den sunden lewchten 
Do daz Gesind haim kom 

Sein hawsgesind er do her nom 

Das solt ir mich wissen lon 

Das gesind sprach bir haben gepeicht 
Vnd vnser sel von sunden geleucht 
Das thun bir alles vmb den lon 

Daz vns got sol genad thon 

Do gedacht der riter an sich 

Ach bie ein grosser sunder pin ich 
Ach wie selden hab ich gepeicht 
Vnd mein sel von sunden geleucht 
Sunst er vil rew geban 

Er gedacht ich wil auch zu dem Vater gan 
Der furt ein heiliges leben 

Das ich mein sundt gepust 

Waz ich halt darumb leiden muz 
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Der ritter hub sich auff die vart 
Zu dem heiligen vater zart 

Er sprach lieber vater mein 

Laz dir mein sunt geclagt sein 
Der ist so vil vnd genung 

Tech vil manchen Vafug 

Begangen hab all mein tagen 

Das ich dir es nit kan gesagen 

Ich hab kirchen geprochen 

Vnd hab mich an meinem veinten gerochen 
Mit rawben vnd mit prennen 

Daz ich es nit alles kann genennen 
Ich nom armen lewten daz ir 

Daz dick lutzelt frumet mir 

Das du mir vergebst mein schuld 
Vnd mich setzest in Gottes huld 
Vnd gieb pus daruber mir 

Die ich geleiden mag von dir 

Der heilig vater sprach sun mein 
Vnd wild du mir gefollig sein 

Ich gieb dir pus fur dein schuld 
Vnd setz dich in gottes huld 

Ich will dir sagen furbar 

Du solt pussen sieben jar 

Der riter sprach sieben jar 

Mag ich nit pussen tzbar 

Ein kurze frist hort ich geren 

Da mit ich mocht zu got keren 
Der heilig vater sprach das sei 

So pus gantzer jar drei 

Der riter sprach ach ich thu sein nicht 
Was mir halt darumb geschiht 
Ich pust geren ein kurtze zeit 

Das wolt ich thun an biderstreit 
Der vater sprach so pus ein jar 
Das gerewt dich nymer vmb ein har 
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Der riter sprach sein ist zu vil 

Ein jar ich nicht puessen will 

Sag mir an dem jar sturb ich 

Wer pust dan die sund fur mich 
Der heilig vater sprach so schon 
Magstu pussen zwei monet 

Der riter sprach ich enmag 

Gieb mir puss auff einem tag 

Der heilig vater sprach 

In dreien monat las dir gach 

Und pus darin die sundt dein 

So wird dir got genedig sein 

Der riter sprach du solt mir sussen 
Ich mag nit drei monet pussen 

Der heilig vater aber sprach 

Ist dir zu der pus gach 

So pus nur drei bochen 

So wirt alle dein sund gerochen 
Der riter sprach ich mag nit peiten 
Ich pust geren ein kurtze zeit 

Der heilig vater sprach in zu 

So pus gantzer bochen zwu 

Der riter sprach vber meinen danck 
Mag ich nit pussen so lanck 

Der vater sprach pus ein bochen 
Wan du hast manchen feirtag geprochen 
Der riter sprach ich enmag 

Gieb mir pus auff einen tag 

Der vater docht in seinem mut 

Las ich dich an pus das ist nit gut 
Der vater sprach ich wil das wol wenden 
Du hast ein cappellen vor deiner purg stent 
Magstu darinnen peleiben ein nacht 
Mit deiner gantzen manes macht 
Das du daraus kompst nicht 

Was dir halt darumb geschiht 
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Das setz ich fur dein schuld 

Und gieb dir bieder gottes huld 

Der riter sprach jch ich thu es geren 
Der pus wil ich nit enperen 

Ich wil ein nacht peleiben 

In der cappellen mein zeit vertreiben 
Und daraus komen nicht 

Wie mir halt darumb geschiht 

Der heilig vater schikt jn von dannen 
Und lies jn auch pannen 

Und gab in wider die cristenheit 
Wan er die sundt offt het geclayt 
Der riter zu seiner purge reit 

Vib sein sund was im laid 

Do er die cappellen ansach 

Nun hort bie er zw jm selber sprach 
Man sol nit lenger peiten 

Ich wil pussen pei zeiten 

Ich will heint in der cappelan sein 
Fur alle mein schuld und sunde mein 
Er hies die knecht heim reiten 

Und das man auch sein nit dorst peiten 
Er wolt auch in der cappellen pleiben 
Die nacht darinnen vertreiben 

Es riten heim die knecht 

Der rite: pleib vil recht 

In der cappellen die nacht 

Do kom dar vil manig schlacht 

Der tewffel gar ain michel schar 
Lucifer kom auch dar 

Die huben sich alle zu der cappellen 
Lucifer sprach zu seinen gesellen 
Wir haben den riter verloren 

Seit er hat die cappellen auserkoren 
Mocht mir jn machen unstet 

Das er der pus nicht verprecht 
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Und man jn precht fur das cappellen tor 
So wirt er wider unser als vor 

Do sprach ein tewfel eben 

Her luzifer wildu mir vrlaub geben 

Ich pring in fur dass cappellen tor 

So wirt er wider vnser als vor 

Lucifer sprach hab gewalt 

Und sie was du vermagst pald 

Der tewfel der was wild 

Er nom an siech eins menschen pild 

Der tewfel vil wol weste 

Das er vil volget ihrem rate 

Sie sprach pruder was thust du do 

Wais du nicht das ich pin unfroh 

Vnd alles dein gesind vnd dein lewt 
Die sind alle betrupt hewt 

Dein veint haben dein purg vmbgeben 
Kum aus der cappellen vnd ret vns das leben 
Der riter sprach swester mein 

Ich sol die nacht jn der cappelen sein 
Das hat man mir zw pus geben 

Das will ich halten gar eben 

Die sbester sprach so gelaub mir 

Das ich nymer gerat dir 

In allen deinen sachen 

Du wolst dich aus der Cappellen machen 
Der riter sprach ich kum hinaus nicht 
Was mir halt darumb geschiht 

Der tewfel mocht sein nit gebinnen 

Er fur zu dem Lucifer hin. 


Lucifer sprach wie ist es ergangen dir 
Hastu gowonne den Ritter mir 
Der tewffel sprach er ist allein 
Herter vil dan ein stayn 
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Ein stain mocht man vil ee gewinnen 
Dan man jn precht aus seinen synnen, 
Lucifer sprach auff meinen wan 

Ich pin nicht geren des ritters an 

Do sprach einer ander tewfel pald 
Lucifer gieb mir den gewalt 

Ich pring jn aus der cappellen pald 
Mit meinen Listen die ich kan 
Lucifer sprach var hin 

Vnd tracht wie das wir jn gebinnen 
Der tewfel was vil wild 

Er nom an siech des riters frawen pild 
Sam es wer die lieb hausfraw sein 
Vnd trang zu der cappellen hinein 
Vnd furt zwei kint das ist war 

Sie liff her mit gestrewtem har 

Vnd mit zerissen gewant 

Sie sprach das ir seid geschant 

Wie liegt jr hewt jn dieser cappellen 
Vnd lat die veint vmb vnser purg schnellen 
Vnd lat vns nemen was wir haben 
Nw must ir doch selber snaben 
Kumpt heraus vnd eilt in nach 

Wan jn ist nit vast gach 

Ir erfarent sie wa noch an in 

Oder sie treibens es als hin 

Der riter sprach ich thu sein nicht 
Was mir halt darvmb geschiht 

Die fraw die sprach so will ich toden 
Ewre kind in diesen noten 

Die kinder begunden weinen 

Sie warff die kinder auff die stein 

Sie sprach wolt jr in der cappellen bestan 
So must ir den tod an ewren kinder sehen an 
Der riter sprach solest du doten kind 
Und ich kum aus der cappellen nicht 
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Man hat mir zu pus geben 

Fur mein sundiges leben 

Sol ich die nacht in der cappellen peleiben 
Vnd die nacht da innen vertreiben 

Des ander tewffel list die waren entwichen 
Er kund jn pringen aus der cappellen nicht 
Er fur zw lucifer unfro 

Er sprach wie hastu es geschikt ser 

Wirt vns wider der richter 

Der mit seinem sinne ist so piter 

Der ander tewfel sprach allein 

Adamo den herten stein 

Den baikt man ee dan den man 

Ich getraw jm nicht gesigen an 

Do sprach der drit tewfel so vest 

Ich wil thun das allerpest 

Herr luciffer erlaupy mir dar, 

Ich wil dich lassen werden gewar 

Ich kan mer dan mein gesellen 

Ich pring in wol auss der cappellen 
Lucifer sprach hab gewalt 

Vnd pring in auss der capellen pald 
Darumb ich dich krunen wil 

Er nom an siech eins menschen pild 

For an der seinen gesellen vil 

Der drit tewffel was wild 

Er schickt das noch wan 

Das es vber allen vmb die cappellen pran 
Es schlug das fewr au dem fenster hinein 
Von dem fewr ward jn der cappellen ein schein 
Do es alles vestes pran 

Do kom der teufeliseh man 

Vnd aties den kopf aw der tur hinein 
Er sprach mag nymant hinnen sein 
Der riter sprach ja leh pin hinnen 
Der tewffel sprach wolt ir verprinnen 
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Lauff aus der cappellen du werder man 
Ir verprint vnd solt die werlt an eweh stan 
Der riter sprach was mir jmer geschiht 
Ich kum aus der cappellen nicht 

Der tewfel sprach wolt jr mit willen verpryunen 
So beschawt ir gottes amplick nj mer 
Man hat mir zu,pus geben manig schlacht 
Das ich in der cappellen sol sein die nacht 
Der tewffel sprach ir solt nit vermeiden 
Arm lewt sein in grossen leiden 

Vnd helft jn diesen fewr das ist not 

Vnd kumpt heraus es vodert got 

Von ewch an dem letzten tag 

Hort ir nicht der arm lewt clag 

Der ritter sprach ich wil peleiben 

Die nacht in der cappellen vertreiben 

Es pring benig oder vil 

In der cappellen ich peleiben wil. 

Der tewffel schwf avch nichts 

Seiner list waren allen entbicht 

Sein trngnus ward gar verloren 

Er schied von dannen mit grossen zoren 
Vod fur zu Luciffer heim 

Vnd sprach ich hab nie mensch sin 

So stet so vest erkennet 

Als der riter ist den jr mir nennet 

Man geban ce allein 

Kisling oder die aller hertzten stein 

Die auff ertrich je sein gewesen 

Ieh wolt ben er mocht wol genesen 

Vor allen tewfel aus der helle 

Vad ir pringt aus der geschiht 

Ir tewffel iv kunnet alle nieht 

Teh kan mer dan ir all drei 

Teh wan das ich der listigst sel 

Da von lieber lucifer 
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Ich wil schiken grossen ere 

Erlaub mir zu dem ritter gail 

Das ich besuch mein hail 

Lucifer sprach auch var hin 

Vnd pring aus der cappellen jn 

Der virt teuffel so zu hant 

Nam an sich pristerlich gebant 

Ein karock het er an 

Er begund in die cappellen gan 

Er trug ein puch an seinem arm 

Er gedacht du hast nyndert kein darm 
Ich wolt jn versuchen vnd durch dringen 
Ob ich dich aus der cappellen mug pringen 
Er sprach seit ir do ir riter 

Ewr leben ist vor got piter 

Ir hapt manig kirchen gebrochen 

Das stet alles noch vngerochen 

Darvmb so seit jr in den pan 

Ir sult aus der kirchen gar schier gan 
Ich wil mess jtzunt lesen 

Ir peniger riter ir sult dapei nit wesen 
Vnd get fur die cappellen hinaus 

Von euch wirt gehintert das gots haus 
Wolt ir mess lesen 

Der ritter sprach 

Darzu thu ich ewch kein vngemach 

Ir mugt wol mes lesen 

Ich wil in der cappellen besen 

Der tewffel sprach auff meinem wan 
Alle kirchen precher sain in des pabs pan 
Darvmb du fur die cappellen gee 

Das ich vber alder ste 

Der riter sprach man hat mir geben 

Thu pus fur mein sundiges leben 

Das ich ein nach sol sein hinnen 

Ir kunt mich mit nichten hinaus pringen 
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Der tewfel sprach du hast recht 

Du bist doch des tewfels knecht 

Wan du wild doch gottes dienst sawmen 1 

Darumb du must den himel rawmen "j 

Sein ist genung an der posheit dein ! 

Ander lewt wildu auch sewmig sein } 

Vnd mich an der mese mein it 
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Darvmb du wirst leiden pein 
Der riter sprach zu dem prister i 
In dieser capellen ist mein ger i 
Vnd wil auch darinnen sein ae 
Vnd halden die pus mein . 
Auch sprach der tewfel wie ein steter man 
Den nimant vberwinden kan 

Also die anfechtung ein ende nom 

Damit der liecht tag kom 

Vnd schein vber alle land 

Der riter ging so zu hand 

Hin heim auff sein veste hoch 

Sein frawen vand er schloffen noch 

Vnd sein kinder alle gesunt 

Er danckt Got zu aller stund 

Das er was peliben so stet 

Vnd des tewffels anfechtung widerstanden het 
Er nom an siech ein heiligs leben a 
Vnd begun nach Gottes huld streben 
Die wart jm auch sicherlich 

In den fron himelreich 

Des riters engel dopei was 

Do der tewffel mit seinem has 

Den riter also ser hat angefochten 

Vnd in nit vberwinden mocht 

Das was der engel froh 

Er fur zu dem heiligen vater do 

Vnd sagt jm frolich mer 
Wie der riter bider bestanden ber : 
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Das begund jm wolgefallen 

Vnd danckt got von himelreich 

Das er so parmhertzig wil sein 

Vober sunder vnd sunderin 

Darumb so sullen wir pitten got 

Wen bir angefochten werden 

Von dem posen geist hie auff erden 

Das uns dan beistan wol got 

Vnd uns helffen auss aller not 

Dass helff uns allermeist 

Der vater und der sun und der heilig geist 
Darzu die berd maid 

Die ist ein grundt vest der barmherzigkait Amen, 


Das ist ein hwbsche histori von 
einem riter bie er pwsset. 


F. G. G. Scumivr. 





